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PTimely Topics 
| . By Norman Thomas 


The Misery of the Corn Belt—Communism and Back- 
ward Nations—Prosperity and Machinery—Civil 
Liberties at the Mercy of Police and Courts 


With Which 
Is Combined 





THE FARMERS’ NEW BURDEN 
DOESN'T take much imagination for the most hardened 

city dweller to imagine the economic distress, the despair 
and misery of the farmer who after hard toil sees corn shriveling, 
fruit parch before it is ripe, fields drying up and cattle starving 
on account of the unprecedented drought which 
has gripped the Middle West and is affecting 
the East. The price of corn is going up but 
not enough to compensate the farmer whose 
crops are burned by the heat. The: price: of 
wheat has finally taken an upward turn. — Pos- 
sibly the misery of the corn belt will mean a 
little lightening of the distress of the wheat 
bele which has produced more. grain than a 
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Socialists Pick Broun, Vladeck For Congress; 
Thomas And Panken May Enter Race Too 
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hungry world can pay for. We observe that 
the President is promising relief. We ho 
that he will be able to do almost as well by 
farmers as he did. by the Belgians during the 
war rather than as badly as he has done by 
the unemployed. 








WHEAT AND HUNGER 

; In spite of all the talk of overproduction 
of wheat it is a hungry world as comfortable Americans may find 
out if the drought continues. How hungry it is is shown by the 
statement of the well informed correspondent of the New York 
Times that Belgian peasants, whose business is raising food, in many 
cases scarcely get one square meal a day. No American could live 
on the ration of a Chinese or an Indian. The income of peasants 
and workers in all Asia average less than ten cents a day. The 
success of the so-called Communists in China seems to come*from 
the misery of peasants rather than city workers. It is hard to 
say how much real Communism there is among Chinese Reds. 
Some of them are bandits, some of them are unpaid government 
soldiers who have turned against their masters, some are simply 
out for loot. But at the basis of the trouble seems to be the extra- 
ordinary misery of the peasants. tI would be a curious travesty 
of Marxism if China should go Communist or nominally Commun- 
ist while the capitalist nations of Europe do not. It would be an 
enormous strain on the Third International to make Chinese Com- 
munism mean very much constructively; but the situation does 
call attention once more to the misery of a world which has the 
machinery and resources to abolish poverty. 


Norman Thomas 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


during the next six months. 


the latter part of July, 1931, 


March 1. 
MACHINERY AND POVERTY 


The fact that the greatest misery and poverty in the world 
are in those parts of the world where there has been the least use 
of machinery ought to put us on our guard against some loose 
thinking about machinery. Men who have seen the machine drive 
their comrades out of jobs on to the streets have been afraid that 
the machine would produce a jobless age. On the contrary, in 
the long run the machine tends to make more jobs and to shorten 
hours. This is true because by making work easier and cheaper 
it enormously increases the total production of things that men 
need and can pay for. Thus, printing machinery has made possible 
newspapers and magazines at a very low price and so has increased 
the number of printers ovér the old days, besides giving work to 
the makers of the machines. Machines have made it possible to 
spend less time and energy on bare necessities and to satisfy more 
of men’s wants for other things. The tragedy of capitalism has 
been that not only now but in all generations in the short run the 
underdog has paid for this progress. The mass of workers may in 
time be absorbed in new lines but in that process of absorption 
men suffer hortibly and the older workers are never absorbed. 


ton Sinclair. 


when individualism has 
collapsed,” Clarence Senior, So- 
cialist National Executive Secre- 
tary, declares. 

N. E. C. Backs Contest 
This contest was the decision of 
the Socialist N.E.C, at its recent 


HICAGO—A free’ trip to the 
C next International Socialist 
Congress is promised the most ac- 
tive member of the Socialist party 
The 
congress will be held in Vienna 


A “Jimmie Higgins” contest, to 
determine who the best rank and 
file worker for Sociaism is, will 
begin September 1 and run until | 
The contest seeks to; 
increase the knowledge of “Jim-| 
mie’s” -self-sacrificing work, made) 
immortal by Ben Hanford and Up- | 


“Although greater militancy has 
been shown by the Socialist party 
in the past few months than any 
time in over ten years, greater 
exertions are necessary and great- 
er organizational strength is im- 
perative if inroads are to be made | 
into the individualistic psychology | 
of the American people at a time} 
openly | 


Vienna Trip 


Offered Besi 
Party Worker 


Socialist National Office 
to Give 55 Awards for 
Services to the Cause 








| 


Men eat in the short run not.in the long run. Hence the need’ of | meeting in.Connecticut. The Jim- | 
dealing with a problem as old as machine civilization which in its |™mie- Higgins. contest, announced 
The | Officially this week, is the. first 


present acute form we call “technological unemployment.” 
individual capitalist will not deal with it because his first interest 
is to increase his profit any way he can. Thus many corporations 
control the rate of introduction of machinery by holding new patents 
off the market, etc., in order to conserve maximum profits. They 
do not contro] the rate of introduction in order to protect labor. 
Neither do they use the machine to lighten labor and shorten hours 
as they ought. Only a social control of our economic processes will 
enable us to deal with these problems. 


ON GETTING ARRESTED 

When five of our finest young Socialists are arrested for hold- 
ing a street meeting in New York it is a tribute to their activity 
and to the Party's. It is a disgrace to the police. I who have 
sharply criticized some of Magistrate Simpson’s decisions in elec- 
tion cases want emphatically to commend the vigorous language 
he used in talking to the police when these cases were brought be- 
fore him and most certainly I want to congratulate our Comrades 
on the vigorous and effective way for which they stood up for their 
rights even if it meant a night in jail. 


part of a plan for a membership 
drive. It correlates with the Cali- 
fornia challenge to the member- 
ship in the ten largest Socialist 
states. 


are invited to compete for prizes 
that will not only reward them for 
| their efforts, but will educate them 
| for further and greater activity in 
the movement. 

Three definite tasks are set 
the participants in the contest. 
The winners will be picked on 
the following basis: 1—New 
members obtained for the So- 
cialist party. 2—New mem- 
bers obtained for the Young 
Peoples Socialist League. 3— 
Subscriptions obtained for So- 
cialist papers. 








COMMUNISTS AND THE N. Y. POLICE 
When it comes to dealing with Communists not only do the pe na ae ied 
New York police lose sight of civil liberty but of all standards of | ee bay Bs og oP 
efficient policing. Nothing’ the Communists did on the occasion peter yt pane Maceo ad 
of the most recent Union Square riot can possibly justify the action sd : = 
of police who charged indiscriminately into a home going crowd 
of men and women, some Communists and some non Communists, | . . : 
all of them human beings entitled to protection and not brutality. fees Re tae oe — ro — 
It is something that the Police Department, under Commissioner bas pe ats spe a 
“Mulrooney, has ordered an invesigation and disciplinary court. It | 
remains to be seen whether the Department can resist the great 
temptation to whitewash its officers. 


THE COURTS NEED WATCHING 

Not only the Police Departments of our cities in their deal- | 
fngs with public meetings need to be watched by believers -in lib- 
erty. The Supreme Court and Governor of California, faced by the 
absolute breakdown of the credibiilty of MacDonald and Estelle 
Smith on whose testimony Mooney and Billings spend their lives 
in prison, cannot have the least shred of decency if they delay 
much longer in granting a pardon ten years and more overdue. 
The State Department also may have a civil liberties case on its 
bands if on any technicality they bar the Croatian leader, August 
Kosutich, from this country at the bidding of the Serbian Govern- 
ment as once they barred Count Karolyi at the bidding of the 
Hungarian Government, 





paid. The International Workers’ 


Other Awards Offered 


this country, or a term at 
;Rand School of Social Science, 
|New York City, which has con- 
tributed to the training and edu- 
cation of so many of the party’s 
best workers. 
A trip to the next summer con- |} 
ference of the League for Indus- | 
trial Democracy,.Camp Tamiment, | 
Penna., is the third award; fol-| 
lowed by an autographed set of | 
all of Upton Sinclair’s works, per- | 
sonally inscribed to the winner; a 
library of twenty-five Socialist 
classics; and fifty minor prizes, | 
consisting of well-known and valu- 
jable Socialist works on theory, 
| practice, biography, etc., person- 
ally inscribed by their authors to 
the winners of the awards. 
Members wishing to enter the} 
contest must send to the National 
| Office an entrance blank counter- 
|signed by the secretary of the lo- 
'cal. Blanks can be secured from 
local secretaries, or the National 
Office, 2653 Wasington Blvd., Chi- | 
cago. | 





WALKER PUTS ON A NEW ACT 

Jimmy Walker, on the afternoon of the day when he knew I 
was to broadcast my criticism of his Administration, actually spent 
an hour berating his Commissioner of Markets and his Director of 
the Bureau of Weights and Measures. He made them a very good 
speech but the sort of speech which reminded me of nothing in 
the world so much as the bad parent who suddenly turns on the 
children he himself has spoiled. A few days later new charges 
against the Department of Markets forced the Mayor to order an 
investigation. The pubic will be a great fool if it forgets that this 
department like all others has been entirely in the Mayor’s power 
for about five years and that it is manned by mémbers of the 
political machine to which he belongs. 














Congratulations and good wishes from all Socialists will go | 
to the American Polish Socialist paper, Robotnik, on the occasion 
of its change of Jocation to New York City. May it thrive mightily 
in the great .cause. 


Many Atlanta Liberals 
'Denounce Insurrection Trial 
ATLANTA, Ga.—A public state- 
|ment denouncing the prosecution 
of six Communists under a Civil 
War insurrection law, was given 
out on July 25 by fifty-seven prom- 








It is not think, premature for me in this column to send 
birthday greetings to that devoted Socialist, that noble servant of 
a cause, Benjamin Feigenbaum, whose heroic endurance of illness 
in the evening time of his life is not the least of his claims upon 


iration of his comrades 
mee gm inent Atlanta liberals, among 
‘ 4 whom are Dr. W. W. Alexander 
I shall watch with great interest the Jimmie Higgins’ contest. | of the Inter-Racial Commission 


The greatest prize will.not be the reward itself but the service loyal 
comrades render. 


Prof. Mercer G. Evans of Amory 
University, Dean Edgar F. John-} 
son, Mrs. Mary Raoul Mills, Prof. 
Jay M. Scandrett, Prof. Clark/| 
Warburton, Dean Goodrich C.| 
White, and gan Comer M. Wood- 
ward. Twenty-six professors and 
eight ministers appear among the 
signers 





From our friend, Arthur Huggins, of the International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers, I have received a commendation of what 
I wrote last week concerning the attempt to put an embargo on 
Russian pulp wood. The Paper Makers are in the position to know 
the economics of this situation far better than Matthew Woll and 
they have.spoken clearly on it 








| 
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| et 
Estelle Smith 


| 
| 
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All of the members of the party 


The first award will be a trip! ghosts are walking again. 





Probable Line-up of New York Socialist Congresa 


Candidate 








B. C. VLADECK 
8th District, Brooklyn 





SAMUEL ORR 
27th District, Bronx 














Takes Stand at | 
Mooney Trial 


SAN FRANCISCO—(FP)—The 


The men and women who helped | 


| put Mooney and Billings in jail | 


jand place, | 


|for life have come out of their 
essary living expenses are to be| holes and corners, and after 14! 
| years are speaking their half-for- 
; gotten parts once more. Charles | 
| M. Fickert, John McDonald, Capt. | 
gress will be held at the same time | Goff—and now, like a bombshell | 
thrown 
the hearing of John MacDonald, 
| The second award will be a year | Estelle Smith. 
at Brookwood Labor College, seat | 
of progressive labor education in| this: She claimed to have seen 
the | Billings in the dental office at 721 | 
Market Street where she worked; | 


into what started to be 


Her testimony boiled down to | 


(Continued on Page Two) 
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JACOB PANKEN 
14th District, Manhattan 





HEYWOOD BROUN 
17th District, Manhatian 





Heyw 





ood Broun Accepts 


A Government That Can Break the Hinden- 
burg Line Shouidn’t Be Terrified by 
a Bread-Line, He Declares—“‘Out 
to Win. It Might as Well 
Be Now” 








By Heywood Broun 


AM glad to accept the desig- 
I nation of the Socialist Party 
as a congressional candidate in 
the 17th district of Manhattan. 
I think it will give me a 
chance to call attention to. the 
face of unemployment and the 
basic «remedies which must be 
applied to relieve it. Last win- 
ter I did some work in running 
a free employment agency in 
this district and I found that it 
is wholly impossible to do more 
than patch things up, no mat- 
ter how hard any private indi- 
vidual works, no matter how 
enthusiastic may be the good 
intentions of the community. 
There were any number of 
employment agencies being run 
by the YMCA, Salvation Army, 
and various college alumni asso- 
ciations, and the net result was 
they were all getting in each 
other’s way. I am in favor of 
private individuals doing all 
they can, It would be silly to 
say “because I can’t help every- 
body I won’t help anybody at 
all”, but nobody can touch un- 
employment without realizing 
that its causes are deeply root- 
ed, and that the only practical 
way to cureéit is to set the gov- 
ernment to work on the problem. 


Walker Opened His Mouth 

We are the government, or at 
least we ought to be. Obvi- 
ously, this isn’t true at the 
present time. Mayor Walker 
waited until the disease of un- 
employment was at its height 
before he lifted a finger. And 
as a matter of fact, he didn’t 
lift a finger. He opened his 
mouth, after being prompted by 





Norman Thomas, from _ the 
wings. 

The only friendly thing that 
coul@ have happened would have 
been a blizzard. The Mayor's 
slogan seemed_to be “No snow, 
no work.” Another winter is 
coming on and we must do some- 
thing more than appoint a day of _ 
prayer in all the churches for 
snow. 

It’s only fair to say that in 
Washington Senator Wagner did 
make a good start by introduc- 
ing bills patterned on the So- 
cialist philosophy, but it was 
only a start. He did not even 
receive the united support of his 
Democratic colleagues. 


Better Be Belgians 

As for President Hoover 
everybody knows that when the 
people asked him for bread he 
gave them proclamations. Per- 
haps they would have done bet- 
ter if they had pretended they 
were Belgians. It's futile to 
say that the great government 
of the United States cannot 
house and clothe and feed and 
insure people who are in bitter 
need through no fault of their | 
own. The government has done 
exactly this thing. In fact it | 
insisted on clothing a good | 
many people who had no desire | 
to wear the equipment provid- 
ed. A government that can 
break the Hindenburg line ought 
not to be terrified by a bread 





line. Do we have to be mad at 
somebody before we organize 
industry ? 


Unemployment is going to be 
my constant theme throughout | 
the campaign. | 

By now, voters ought to know 

(Continued on Page Two) 





NORMAN THOMAS 


6th District, Brooklyn 


A. I, SHiPLACOFF 
19th District, Brooklyn 





Shiplacoff 
And Orr Are 
Nominated 


Solomon, Coleman, Fei- 
genbaum and Lee on 
Strong Supporting 
Tickets—Branches Plan 
Fights 


By MARX LEWIS 
MPRESSED with the. respons 
ibilities which the political situ- 
ation in New York City imposes 
upon them, the Socialist party has 
drafted its outstanding leaders for 
the coming political campaign. 

Nation-wide attention during the 
campaign will be centered on the 
bitter fight the Socialists will wage 
against the two old parties in ‘at 
least- six important congressional 
districts. The fight will not only 
be congressional, but also sena- 
torial and assembly, for which 
contests leading spokesmen of the 
party have been named. : 
| According to present plans, Nor- 
|man Thomas will be the candidate 
in the 6th Congressional District, 
with Charles Solomon the senator- 
ial nominee in the same district. 
In the best part of that congres- 
sional district, the 18th Assembly 
District, Jacob Axelrad will be 
the Assembly candidate. The 
other assembly candidates in that 
congressional district will be Jos- 
eph Viola, in the 17th A. D., and 
Simon Wolfe, in the 21st A. D. 

While definite acceptance has 
not been received from Thomas, 
Socialist Party officials feel con- 
fident that he will enter the fight. 

Panken To Run 

In the 14th Congressional Dis- 
trict, Manhattan, former Municipal 
Court Justice Jacob Panken en- 
ters the fight with political ob- 
servers confident that he will be 
|the next Congressman from that 



























































L. A. Socialists 
Are Jailed in 
Mooney F ight 


OS ANGELES,—After a per- 
mit for a parade with a hearse 


bearing a sign “California Justice | 
jis Dead” had been refused by the 


police, William Busick, Executive 
Secretary of the Los Angeles So- 
cialist party, mounted the hearse 
on a truck and drove through the 
streets bearing the sign which 


|had been forbidden and another} 
|sign advertising the Mooney mass 
| meeting. 


Busick and Joe Gwatkin were 
arrested and booked for ‘adver- 
tising on the streets on a vehicle 
having no permit.” After their 
arraignment in Night Court they 
were bailed out by Upton Sinclair, 

(Continued on Page Two) 





“THE ONLY PAPER 


HAT’S the comment on THE NEW LEADER from an 


enthusiastic 


scription. 


booster who sen 


He lives in Paducah, 


Is in a renewal of his sub- 
Kentucky, too, and must be 


terribly lonely down there in Irvin (German Atrocity) Cobb's 


home town. 


Now we are just modest enough to think that in his en- 
thusiasm for his favorite paper our Paducah comrade may 


have overstated the case a bit w 


paper for the truth.” 
1 


to approximate the truth 


There are 


hen he says we are the “onl: 


three or four others that try 


about the state of the nation. 
‘ 


However considering that in one mail we have received 


letters 
Hazel Park, Michigan, Saximun, 
N. J.5. Selkirk, N. 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., 


chantville, 


Ill., 


and checks as well from as widely scattered places as 


Kansas, Beverly, Mass., Mer- 
Norwood, Mass., Chicago, 
and Washington, D. C., all 


written in the same vein as the Paducah letter, we are begin- 


ning to believe that THE NEW 


LEADER, next to our daily 


bread and butter, is just about the most essential thing in this 


cockeyed world for folks with i 


But 


wherewithals may be, 


with our actual needs. 


ast. We have thought of our 
P g 


but decidedly limited medium f¢ 


» 


ideas and ideals. row we 


geance. \Ve want to give you 


1, x r dr 
they are at 


We have 


ntelligence and courage. 


enheartening as these letters with their accompanying 


ps in a big bucket, compare 


been a bit.too modest in the 


paper and yours as a useful 


1r the dissemination of Socialist 
have growing pains with a ven- 


and yours 'a paper that is 


every respect as big as the movement for which it stands. We 


want THE NEW LEADER 


to have a_nafional circulation 


that will compare favorably in size but not in content (God 


forbid that that should ever happen) with some of the old-line 


weekiies. 


We can do it too, if we have the imagination and 


defermination to capitalize the astonishing gains our Party has 


made in-this past_year. From every cross-section of the coun- 
try, in every mail that is delivered at our office comes unmis- 
takable evidence that at last Socialism has arrived in America 
and that the workers with hand and brain will rally to our 


standards if only they can get th 


e truth that is in such a paper 


as we hope THE NEW LEADER is and will increasingly be 
with your whole-hearted help. 

Vhy press the argument an rtl Here for vour ¢ 
venience is a coupon. Go out and ge e names that belong 
in the blank spaces and mail it back to us within the next. few 
davs. And just put the names of other new subscribers f 
which there isn’t room on the an ext she , 
paper. You need us. We need you. Let’s g vether a 
put this thing over B-I-G 

COUPON 
(Rates $2 a Year, $1 for 6 M 
THE NEW LEADER, 
7 East 15th Street, N. Y. ( 
Enclosed \ v is r which 4 
e er e tO 4 24 rt n ner 





Six Months 
Por One Year 


Por 


Name of Sender} 
i 


































| district. He carried the congres- 
sional district when he ran for 
|reelection to the bench in 1917. 
Reports of disaffection among the 
Democrats in the district, and as- 
surances of support from influen- 
tial Republicans, will make the 
contest in that district one of the 
| bitterest in the city, with the odds 
jadmitedly in favor of Panken’s 
| election. 

The Senatorial nominee in that 
district will be Algernon Lee, who 
represented part of the district in 
the Board of Aldermen, and who 
|was the Socialist candidate with 
Norman Thomas last year for pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen. 
August Claessens, former Social- 
ist Assemblyman, Pauline New- 
|man, and Dr. William E. Bohn, di- 
rector of the Rand School, will be 
{the Assembly candidates in that 
| district. 

Broun, Viadeck Nominated 

In the 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict, popularly known as the “silk 
stocking” district, Heywood Broun, 
internationally - known columnist, 
will make the race for Congresf, 
aided by McAlister Coleman, whe 
will be the senatorial candidate. 
; Announcement that Broun had en- 
tered the fight was made early 
| this week, and it caused a stir in 
| political circles in New York City, 
and it received attention through- 
out the nation. Promises of sup- 
port from all classes of the pop- 
j wlation continued to reach Broun 
days after the announcement was 
made. The Republicans, who are 
| expected to nominate Ruth Pratt, 
1and the Democrats, who have des- 
| ignated Magistrate Brodsky to op- 
|pose Broun, have been taken by 
| surprise 

In 8th 


| trict, Brooklyn 





the Congressional dis- 
one of the strong- 
est tickets in tity has been 
named, with B. C. Viadeck, for- ¢ 
mer Socialist alderman and busi- 
ness manager of the Jewish Daily 
Forward, as the candidate for Con- 
gress. Having a large following 
not only among the ‘Socialists and 
liberals but also among other 
groups of the population with 
whom he has the entry 
of Viadeck in the race will bring 
in a score of active workers from 
all parts of the city. and make the 
campaign of the best-fought 
in the city this year 

William M. Feigenbaum, former 
assemblyman and a journalist, 
will run as the candidate for Sen- 
ator in Viadeck’s district. No des- 
ignation has been finally agreed 
upon for Asembly in the 16th A. 
D., which is one of the three im- 
portant districts in Viadeck’s con- 
gressional district. 
enbaum and Robert Bobrick, both 
good campaigners, will run im the 
other districts compri 


the 







worked 







one 
















































ronx, former Assembly- 
so) Orr, who has a large 
owing among the workers of 
Bronx, many of whom have 
to elect him to office be- 
‘will be the congressional nom- 
e. Am active group*of cam- 
including Esther Fried- 

Dr. Louis Hendin, Louis 

il, Irving Knobloch, Dr. A. Mol- 
and others who have already 
to work to organize the 

d Congressional district for an 


tm ‘ 


Slate Attracts Attention 
“In the 10th Congressional dis- 
Brooklyn, A. I. Shiplacoff 


- qwill be the congressional candidate 


Tumning in the 23rd A. D., which 
‘He represented in the Assembly 
‘for several years, and in the 5th 
and 6th Assembly districts. Dr. 
‘Louis Sadoff will be the senatorial 
candidate, and Samuel H. Fried- 
man and Harry Kritzer will be 
the assembly candidates in the 
28rd and 6th Assembly districts, 
respectively. 
In determining on the slate in 
each district, every effort to insure 
- @ building up of the vote in every 
_ part of the district, and a 
strengthening of the party ma- 
chinery all along the line of at- 
tack was made. Assembly and 


Senatorial district fights will be 


waged as vigorously as congres- 

sional fights. 

News of the contemplated nom- 
- inations in the metropolitan press 
brought a flood uf encouraging let- 
ters and personal calls at the party 
Office, indicating that while the 
Socialists will assume the leader- 
ship in the fight by virtue of the 
nominations they have made, they 
will rally to their banners non-So- 
cialists who are intent on a house- 
cleaning. 

Special Meeting Called 

Similar reports have reached 
party branches in all of the dis- 
tricts affected by these nomina- 
tions. Everywhere there is re- 
ported a live interest in the party's 
decision to make winning fights 
this year, and gratification that 
‘the best men and women in the 
party have been drafted to lead 
the fight. 

Informal conferences are being 
held to plan for the conduct of 
the campaign, and in several dis- 
tricts campaign committees have 
been named. In a few days it is 
expected that the names of the 
various campaign managers will 
be made public, and shortly there- 
after the opening of campaign 
headquarters in cach of the dis- 
tricts will be undertaken. In sev- 
eral districts there will be head- 
quarters in each Assembly district. 

A special meeting of the city ex- 
ecutive committee of the Socialist 
party will be held next Wednes- 
day evning to map out the gen- 
eral’ plan of campaign. By that 

time it is believed many of the 

Getails will have been agreed up- 
on. 








In the 17th Congressional dis- 
trict, where Broun is the candi- 
date, the executive committee of 
the Upper West Side branch, one 
of the branches in the district, was 
organized into a campaign com- 
mittee. The committee will have 
@ chairman, a treasurer and a 
secretary. It was agreed that 
early in September the campaign 
will be launched with a dinner, at 
which Broun will be greeted by 
hundreds of party members and 
many of his personal friends who 
will actively support his candidacy. 
A committee consisting of Meyer 
Gillis, Sol Low and P. F. Chaik- 
en, was elected to take charge of 
the arrangements. Leon Gilbson 
and Harry Philipson were elected 
to find suitable campaign head- 
quarters. Samuel Seidman and 
Alexander Kuhnel were elected a 
committee on literature. Helen 
Gilbson and Kuhnel were elected 
@ research committee for the cam- 
paign. 

Other branches have called meet- 
{ngs to take similar steps to or- 
ganize for the campaign. Their 
decisions will be reported in next 
week's issue of The New Leader. 





Co-Operative Sales Up 


SUPERIOR, Wis.—(F P)—The 
Cooperative Central Exchange, 
wholesale department of the Min- 
nmesota, Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan’ cooperators, enjoyed 
higher sales totals in June than 
for the same month of 1929. June 
sales this year were $124,888.80, 
and a year earlier they were $116,- 
740.53. The increase this year is 
$8,148.27, equal to 7. 


For the first six months of this | 


year sales totaled $917,120.02 
against $815,952.08 for the same 
period of 1929. The increase of 
$101,167.94 equals 12.4%. The co- 
operators had set themselves a 
high mark of $2,000,000 for this 
entire year. Sales are 
slower in the first half year, ac- 
cording to co-op experience, but 
so far they are only 
short of the quota so far. 








always | 


$82,879.98 ! 


[Ohio Socialists 
Begin Fight For 
35,000 Signatures 


State Election Law 
Places Great Burdep 
On Party, Yellin De- 


clares 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
LEVELAND, Ohio, Socialists, 
“Bes ti6e facing the hard job of 
ovtsining signat..es to the party 
nominating papers, have issued 
the following appeal: 
“Dear Reader and Comrade: 

“We again appeal to you fer 
help in our present critical hour; 
we again call upon you as a sym~- 
na hizer with the Socialist move- 
ment, for assisternce in our stren- 
uceus effort io overcome an ob- 
s:acle so craftily devisei by the 
political defenders of accumulated 
capital. 

“Organized capital is waging & 
relentless campaign to crush la- 
bor politically as well as econom- 
ically. In addition to that concen- 
trated assault upon the Unions to 
rob the workingmen and women 
of their human right to defend 
themselves, the political servants 
of organized capital enact one law 
after the other, to disfranchise 
those workingmen and women 
who courageously demonstrate 
their political independence. 








“Here, in Ohio, the State legis- 
lature was not satisfied with the 
Criminal-Sindicalist law — a law 
which is a muzzle on free expres- 
sion, and passed another law which 
| robs a great number of citizens of 
their solemn right to vote for that 

| party which is promising better 
| conditions and a glorious future. 

“The new election law of Ohio 
is injurious to the minor parties. 

To have the candidates of a minor 
party on the ballot, we must get 
about 35,000 signatures on our pe- 
| titions. This number of signa- 
tures has to be solicited in not 
less than thirty counties, so we 
appeal to you, readers of Socialist 
papers; you, who are in full sym- 
pathy with our cause to help us 
get as many signatures, in your 
county, as possible. Write to the 
State Secretary of the Socialist 
Party of Ohio, 2305 Prospect and 
Fourth Building, and petitions 
will, be sent to you. The time is 
short and it must be done now. 
Remember, only citizens of one 
county may sign on one petition. 
Use ink or indelible pencil. Every 
solicitor must sign his name and 
have the petition contrasigned by 
a Notary. . Return all filled peti- 
tions to the State Office. 
“Fraternally yours, 

“The Socialist Party of Ohio, 

“SIDNEY YELLIN, Secretary.” 








Reading Socialists Dedicate 
Picnic Grounds At Big Rally 





rete Pa.— Many thou- 


sands of Socialists and sym- 
pathisers attended the big picnic 
of the Readig Socialists in Kellar’s 
Park Sunday. The picnic was 
arranged to dedicate the park to 
the cause of Socialism. It is the 
property of the Socialists and is 
becoming a community center 
that is attracting working class 
families from towns and villages 
outside of Reading. 

The park itself is a unique So- 
cialist enterprise. It is rented to 
other organizations for picnics, 4 
railroad union having held one 
the day before the Sunday dedica- 
tion. The improvements have 
been made by volunteers so that 
the cost has been very little. 

An example of this spirit was 
given at the picnic last Sunday. 
The seats facing the large band 
platform from which addresses are 
made are not sufficient to accom- 
modate the crowds, Darlington 
| Hoopes as chairman of the dedi- 
cation ceremonies announced that 
lone friend had pledged a hundred 
| dollars to purchase material for 
making more seats if enough 
workers would volunteer to serve 
as carpenters, painters, etc. An 
appeal was made to the audience 
with the result that the volunteers 
were obtained and a few minutes 
later Hoopes displayed the prom- 
ised check. 

A small stream running through 
the park is now enclosed by @ 
long stone wall built by another 
worker. At one’ point a stone 
dam has been erected so as to 
form a bathing pool for the chil- 
dren. A restaurant and refresh- 
ment booths are also in charge of 
men and women volunteers and 
| the income goes to pay for the 
| park and providing for improve- 
|ments. The park has already be- 
| come a Mecca for the workers 
land when further improvements 
| are made it will be one of the 

most important Socialist enter- 
| prises in this country. 
| The visitor is immediately im- 
| pressed with the importance of 











|}this institution in fostering the 
|spirit of solidarity among the 
workers, They and their famil- 


jies mingle together and come to 
| know each other. There is also 
| the consciousness that by this co- 
| operation they are building up an 
jinstitution that belongs to them. 
Here recreation, play, amusement, 
education and solidarity all com- 
bine to enlist the cooperation of 
Socialists and sympathisers. 
| What is being done in Reading is 
|a suggestion of what is possible 
in every city where Socialists win 
ja large measure of power. 
Chairman Hoopes introduced 
William Hoverter, one of the So- 
cialist councilmen, who spoke of 
the importance of the park to the 
working class and the success 
thus far achieved. Jim Maurer 
kept the audience laughing as he 
told of the early days of Social- 
ist activity in Reading. He con- 
cluded his address with a note 





WHIP OF WAVES AC 
TANG OF MOUNTAI 
MENT IS CALLING 
TO LAKE WATERS. |! 


WORRIES, SWIM, RIDE, PLAY, DANCE, AND 
BE MERRY IN QUIET TAMIMENT. f 


CAMP TAMIMENT 


FORREST 


New York Headquarters i 
7 East 15th St., New York City i 


“Tamiment Calling” 


Y 


sAINST CANOE BOW. 
N AIR YES, TAMI- 
OU TO HILL TRAILS, 


“AR FROM HEAT AND 


PARK, PA. 








of defiance by declaring that even 
if the capitalist parties combined 
against the Socialists in the next 
election “we will lick them both.” 

James Oneal, editor of The New 
Leader of New York, was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the day. - He 
spoke of the economic changes 
that are compelling the masses to 
think. In Reading the chain stores 
are practically victorious and the 
speaker called attention to the 
fact that the old merchants had 
generally opposed the Socialist 
movement on the ground that So- 
cialism would force them to “di- 
vide up.” Oneal declared that it 
was not even a matter of divid- 
ing up for the merchant now. He 
is compelled to surrender all he 
has to the masters of chain store 
capitalism. 

The speaker closed with a plea 
for the Reading Labor Advocate, 
the local Socialist weekly, and for 
The New Leader as the national 
Socialist party paper. Eight 
yearly and eight half-yearly. sub- 
scriptions for The New Leader 
were obtained. 


Heywood Broun Accepts 
Socialist Nomination 





(Continued From Page One) 
that the only difference between 
a republican and a Democrat is 
that one is in office and the 
other wants io be. Hoover's 
record of doing absolutely 
nothing for unemployment is 
precisely the same as that of 
Mayor Walker. Indeed so cruel 
has been the attitude of the 
major parties in regard to the 
jobless that they weren’t even 
willing to have the subject men- 
tioned. People were supposed to 
starve discreetly and in silence. 
If you get hit by a Mississippi 
flood you may become an ob- 
ject of public concern but if the 
even wider catastrophe of busi- 
ness depression afflicts you you 
can go down three times, or eyen 
three hundred, without any in- 


terferenc~ from public office- 
holders. 
For the time being, I will 


leave the water power issue to 
candidates of our party who, 
like Louis Waldman, our candi- 
date for Governor, have r-zade 
an intensive study of the sub- 
ject. 

Plenty of Rayon 

Personally, there is nothing I 
like better than talking against 
prohibition, but I don’t see 
where I am going to get a 
chance this time because all the 
candidates in this district are 
wet. Thank God, we agree on 
something! The hypocrisy 
aoout prohibition is part of the 
usual political tendency to pre- 
tend that if you don’t mention a 
thing it wil’ somehow cure it- 
self. 

I am appealing for votes to 
all people who feel that drastic 
remedies must be adopted to re- 
lieve the unemployment situa- 
tion. This is a silk stocking dis- 
trict I am told but there is plen- 
ty of rayon still in it. After all, 
it’s only one block from the 
|} hopeless crowds milling around 

1e employment agéncies on 6th 
Avenue to the big houses and 
hotels of Fifth. 

This is no “camel in a Needle 
Eye” affair. Anybody can join; 
everybody can help; and you can 
ali hang around. This is not an 
escapade. I am not just a comic 
columnist out for a lark. This 
fight is going on and it won't 
end until we win. It might as 
well be now. 





The appearance of our town is the 
symbol of our worth. — Professor 
Reilly. 

7 . _ 


The produce of labor constitutes the 
natural recompense, or wages, of la- 
bor.—Adam Smith, : 





Frame Planks 


For State Fight 


Campaign Will Open 
August 24th at White 
City Park—Dailey Is_ 
New Secretary 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

HICAGO,—Detlaring the So- 
C cialist Party the political in- 
strument of the workers of hand 
and brain, and the farmers, in 
their demands for better food, bet- 
ter homes, better working condi- 





tions, sufficient rest, more educa- 


curity, and: inereased liberty; and 
deploring the constant increase of 
unemployment the Socialist Party 
of Illinois enters the 1920 cam- 
paign with the following construc- 
tive program: Uncmpleymen: re- 
lief by the establishment of a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance | 
and shortening of the work day; 
old age pension legislation; the 
passage of an anti-yellow dog con- 
tract bill; farm relief by the es- 
tablishment of state owned stock 
yards, elevators, etc.; establish- 
ment of a state owned bank; in- 
creased taxation of large incomes; 
free education from kindergarden 
to university for all bona-fide resi- 
dents with physical education but 
no military training; repeal of 
Criminal Syndicalist Act; payment 
o convict labor at current labor 
rate; passage of law protecting in- 
stallment buyers from losses; abo- 
lition of capital punishment; adop- 
tion of a new state constitution; 
and holding a referendum on the 
prohibition question, 

The State Executive Committee 
at its meeting in Chicago elected 
Hudson S. Dailey of Chicago as 
state secretary to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of W. 
R. Snow, who is now a district 
organizer in Wisconsin. Mr. 
Dailey who was active in the So- 
cialist movement of Indiana will 
take _ office August 1st and will 
relieve Mr. H. V. Halushka, the 
acting state secretary. 

Dailey’s first undertaking will 
be to complete arrangements for 
the state campaign rally to be 
held at White City park, Sunday, 
August 24th at which Frank B. 
Metcalfe, Wisconsin candidate for 
governor and George Koop, the II- 
linois nominee for Governor, wil] 
be the principal speakers. 








Estelle Smith Takes 
Stand in Mooney Case 





(Continued from Page One) 
he had a suitcase, which she lifted 
—she said it weighed 45 pounds; 
he told her to put it down, as it 
might “strain the lens of his cam- 
era.” 

“Later on,” she cestified, Bill- 
ings told her that he had nothing 
to do with the Preparedness Day 
explosion, but that the suitcase 
contained acid which he intended 
to use to damage automobiles for 
purposes of sabotage. She says 
Fremont Older knew this, and that 
she supposed the information was 
contained in the, affidavit of repu- 
diation which she signed“in 1929; 
that she signed the affidavit with- 
out reading it, and wished “par- 
tially” to take it back. When 
asked why she repudiated her for- 
mer testimony, she said that Older 
had persuaded her to do so, that 
she “might” have been mistaken 
in identifying Billings, and wished 
to give him another chance. 

Capt. Goff made a poor witness 
for the prosecution. He ‘could 
not remember” just how McDon- 
ald identified Billings. Finally Mc- 
Kenzie dismissed him with the con- | 
temptuous remark, “You are as 
bad a witness as McDonald is.” 

Former Policeman Hextrum, 
now insurance commissioner, made 
a straightforward appearance in 
| marked contrast to the two wit- 
| nesses preceding him. He told of 
| McDonald's coming to him with 
| the story of seeing the two men | 
with the suitcase, he acknowledged 
| that it was his duty, on finding a 
| material witness, to take him to 
| headquarters, and that he had not | 
| done so; it was quite apparent 
;that he had not believed McDon- 
}ald at the time, and had not con- 
| sidered his word of any value to 
~ side of the case. 

The Edeaux mother and daugh- 
| ter, specialists in “astral bodies,” 
;4re under police guard and may 
|be brought in to testify again. 
pow only persons not permitted to | 
come and testify are the two most | 
; concerned—Mooney and Billings. 
| Constant requests by their attor- 
|neys for their appearance have 
| been met with denials and Ppost- 
ponements. 

Meanwhile, at San Quentin, 
Warden Holohan forbade newspa- 
| per interviews with Mooney, say- 
ing that “the publicity he js get- | 
| ting is meat and drink to Mooney 
and I don’t mean him to get any | 
more swelled head than he ha 
now.” 
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Wage-Less Work Offered 


DETROIT—(F P)—Work with- 
;out wages is the latest solution 
lof Detroit employers for the un- | 
employment probfem. 

“Laborers wanted to work for | 
room and board, at once,” was an 
| advertisement of the Mutual In- | 
vestment and Finance Company | 
in the magnificent Union Trust | 
Bldg. Workere are shipped from 
this office to a farm located over | 
30 miles from here where they are} 
put work tearing down old 
buildings and erecting new ones. j 


to 





tion, steady employment, social] se- |, 








Brave Hicews 
CONTEST | 


A competition to discover who is the best worker for Socialism—the best 


JIMMIE HIGGINS—in the United States will be held by the Socialist 
Party of America from Sept. 1, 1930, to March 1, 1931. 











“Jimmie Higgins is the fellow who does the 


“What did Jimmie Higgins do? He did every- 
hard work in the job of waking up the worker.” 


thing, anything. Whatever the Party wanted to be 
done. That was Jimmie’s job.”—-BEN HANFORD. UPTON SINCLAIR. 


53 Awards Every Socialist Will 
Treasure Will Be Given The Winners 


FIRST AWARD 


A TRIP TO “RED. VIENNA” AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALIST CONGRESS 


En route to the congress days in London with the leaders of the Labor Party, a visit to Paris and the 
scenes of the Paris Commune, thence to Germany with its great cooperatives and Social-Democracy, 
and finally to the citadel of Socialist inspiration—Vienna—A glimpse of the future Socialist state and 
a seat as a fraternal delegate in the World Congress of the Workers—All traveling and living ex- 
penses paid. 


SECOND AWARD 
A Year at Brookwood Labor College or Term at the Rand School 


A full-time course in Socialism and Trade Unionism—Sociology, Economics, Journalism, Public Speak- 
ing, Socialist and Labor Theory and Practice. Instructors to include Norman Thomas, Algernon Lee, 
A. J. Muste, Morris Hillquit, Harry W. Laidler, David J. Saposs, Louis Stanley. Maintenance as well 
as tuition paid for. 


THIRD AWARD 
A Trip to the Summer Conference of the L. I. D. 


Four beautiful days in the mountains at Camp Tamiment, Pennsylvania, there to meet with the leaders 
of Socialist, radical and liberal thought of the nation. Conference takes place in June, 1931. All 
expenses, fare and maintenance paid. 


FOURTH AWARD 
The Complete Works of Upton Sinclair—All Volumes Autographed 


“The Jungle,”—the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of wage slavery, the book that stirred the universe—'‘‘Love's 
Pilgrimage,” one of the greatest love stories of modern literature—'‘Boston,” a historical novel of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti tragedy—"The Journal of Arthur Sterling’—"100 Per Cent: The Story of a Patriot’ — 
“King Coal’—‘The Metropolis’ —“Oil’—‘The Brass Check""—‘The Goose-Step’—and other volumes. 


FIFTH AWARD 
A Library of 25 Socialist Classics—AIl Cloth-Bound 


Marx’ “Capital’—Hillquit’s “‘History of American Socialism—‘Beard’s “Economic Backgrounds of 
the Constitution”—Shaw’s “Intelligent Women’s Guide to Socialism’’—Oneal’s ‘Workers in American 
History’’—Bebel’s “‘Woman"’—Laidler’s “History of Socialist Thought’—A new, as yet unpublished 
work by Norman Thomas—and seventeen other volumes. 


FIFTY ADDITIONAL AWARDS 


Ten copies of | 
“History of Social-| “Is Conscience a | “Meyer London, An 
ist Thought,” | Crime?” East Side Epic.” 
with original signatures | author, Upton Sinclair. | personally autographed | personally autographed personally autographed 
of Debs and auto-| An epic of war-time | by the author, Dr.|by the author, Nor-| by the author, Harry 

graphed by the author. | Socialism. , Harry W. Laidler. ‘man Thomas. Rogoff. 


Awards will be made on the following basis, most importance being 
given to the items near the top of the list. 














| _ Ten copies of Ten copies of Ten copies of 
|the famous novel, 

“Jimmie Higgins,” | 
by McAlister Coleman, | autographed by the | 


Ten copies of 
“Eugene V. Debs, 
; A Man Unafraid,” 








| 
| 
' 
j 
{ 








1—Number of new members of the Socialist Party obtained. 

2—Number of new members of the young Peoples Socialist League obtained. 

3—Number of new subscribers to the following Socialist papers: New Leader, 
Reading Labor Advocate, New Era, Schenectady Citizen, Labor World, Amer- 
ican Labor News, Der Wecker, Proletarec, Raivaaja and SpravedlInost. 


The following members of the party will act as judges of the contest: 


William Stone Norman Thomas 


Charles Pogoralec 
Emanuel Switkes Lilith Wilson 


Clarence Senior 
Joseph W. Sharts 


James H. Maurer 
Ralph McAllister 
James Oneal 


A Contest Open to All 


Any member of the Socialist Party, old or new, any person who joins at once, may enter the contest and be eligible 
for a prize. There is no length of party membership requirement, no age, sex, or territorial limitation. No more than two 
main prizes can go to persons in any one state. 

The worker in the ranks will have no competition from comrades in paid organization positions. No one who 
now working full time for the Socialist Party, the Y. P. S. L. or any party paper mentioned above is eligible for a prize. 


JIMMIE HIGGINS CONTEST 
September 1, 1930—March 1, 1931 
NOTICE OF ENTRY 
to be filled out and mailed at once 
SOCIALIST PARTY OF AMERICA, °* 
2653 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

I am going to double my efforts for the Socialist move- 
ment in the next six months and continue them thereafter. 1 
wish to be considered eligible for the trip to Red Vienna, or one 
of the other Jimmie Higgins contest awards. I agree to send 
to the National Office every week reports of my progress and 
to abide by all the published rules. 


Mrs. Meta L. Berger Morris Hillquit 
William W. Busick Daniel W. Hoan 
James D. Graham Alfred Baker Lewis 


is 








Menibers wishing to enter the contest must notify 
the National Office, fill out and return the entrance 
blank countersigned by the secretary of his local organi- 
zation. Progress reports must be sent in every week to 
the national office. At regular intervals, the National 
Office will make- reports on the standing of the con- 
testants. 


Application for membership blanks (1928 blanks 
must be used) must be sent in to the National Office 
after persons have been elected by the local. Only those 
blanks showing that the applicant was proposed by the 
contestant will be credited him. Name and address of 
the local secretary must be shown on each card. The 
cards will be returned to the local secretary for filing, 


immediately after the National Office has recorded them. PO * RES <i Sepang yer Peers eee 
Subscriptions to papers must be sent in to the i ee eeeseccededese ror ye 
National Office with cash or money order for them to ; 
; CHY ccccccoce OOVS eoccweeccosemecee 
be credited. They will then be forwarded to the proper , P ' 
, Name of Local ....... YT CT Tit Te Tre cterre 








thm evs ware 
Pap Sienature of secretary of local 














Fill Out and Mail This Blank 


Socialist Party of America 


2653 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Unions Favor 


Labor Party 


But Four Oppose New 
Party, 41 Fail to Take 
Any Action 


By Clair H. Walbridge 
OCHESTER, N. Y.— (F P)— 
Growth of labor party senti- 
ment among upstate New York 
unionists was reflected again in the 
canvass of local unions ordered by 
the Rochester Central Trades and 
Labor Union. Of 23 unions which 
voted on the proposal to divorce 
labor from the reactionary Repub- 
lican machine, 19 were for the la- 
bor party and four against. 

The deplorable lack of spirit in 
the Rochester labor movement was 
indicated by the,failure of 41 local 
unions to take any action, 22 lay- 
ing the proposition on the table, 
six holding no meetings and three 
having no quorum. Two locals, 
postal clerks and letter carriers, 
are forbidden by constitution to 
take action on political matters. 
Many of the unions were visited by 
the central council committee two 
or three times before enough mem- 
bers could be found to hold a meet- 
ing. Among unions indorsing the 
labor party are: 

Lithographers, barbers, boiler- 
makers, carpenters local 2160, el- 
evator constructors, floorlayers, 
jewelry workers, lathers, machin- 
ists, metal polishers, meatcutters, 
plumbers and steamfitters, steam 
engineers, stove mounters, typo- 
graphical, garment workers, cooks 
and waiters and upholsterers. 

Matter Referred Back 

The central body’s committee, 
headed by Richard Heaphy, vice 
president of the metal polishers 
international union, made these 
points in its report: 

“The committee finds that the 
large majority of labor unions have 
a@ very poor attendance at their 
meetings, some no longer holding 
meetings while in others officers 
are unable to get a quorum, there- 
by indicating the lack of spirit and 
cooperation in the movement nec- 
essary to protect the movement as 
a whole.” Contrasting the “large 
employers and bankers, who, 
through their associations and the 
Chamber of Commerce have abso- 
lute control of the economic life 
of the workers of Rochester,” the 
committee’s report calls for form- 
ing a labor party “‘to the end that 
the confidence and spirit of the 
membership will return.” 

Opponents of independent action 
in the council overreached them- 
selves in a bitter 3-hour fight held 
behind closed doors when instead 
of voting down the report they 
amended it to throw the subject 
back into the locals for a refer- 
endum vote. Progressives, pleased, 
pointed out that this is the first 
time the rank and file have been 
permitted to determine a question 
of policy for themselves on a maj- 
or issue. 

Kovaleskie In Opposition 

No betterment in working con- 
ditions in Rochester shops and fac- 
tories can be expected ,proponents 
of the labor party asserted, until 
action is taken to -build up an in- 
dependent working class political 
organization to rally the enthusi- 
asm and energy of unionists. If 
the industrial depression continues 
and the deadlock is maintained in 
the city council, a local labor par- 
ty would stand an excellent chance 
of success, they argued. Other 
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e Other Arrested 


For Advertising Shame of Mooney Imprisonment 














. ». It’s against the law in Los Angeles to voice sentiments against injustice. . . . William Busick and Joe Gwatkin, 


Socialists, did it... . They landed in jail. 


Hearse carried banner “California Justice Is Dead.” Byron Humphrey, 


Evelyn Theed, Mrs. Dee Busick, William Busick, Joe Gwatkin and Stanley Rogers before “take-off.” 





I. L. G. Strikers! Textile Workers Facing |BusinessSlump 
Win as Balto.| Double Problem of Spies Hits European 


Poor Are Bared | And 


Dressmakers Settle With Enka Co rp. Fires 12 Gorman Admits Conflict 


17 of 24 Struck Shops 
—City’s Rent Evic-' 
tions Jump | 


Unions—Spies are at 


Work 


BALTIMORE.—(FP)—Evictions| ASHEVILLE, N. C.—(FP)—De- 
of the poor for non-payment of | Spite elaborate espionage and pa- 
Nise tig . |ternalism, the Enka Corp., one of 

rent have sharply risen, in Balti- | ‘ 

: |the largest rayon plants in the 
more, in the course of the unem- | -ountry, is unable to stave off un- 
ployment panic, according to offi-/ion activities among its workers. 
cial figures made public by Chief | 
Constable Doyle. These statistics|sons have been fired recently for 


have attracted immediate notice | Union sympathies. Among them 
because they tend to prove the as- is Police Sergeant Bob Sete, 
{who encouraged organization 


sertion made in the course of the} among the workers; George Shaw, 
strike of members of the Inter-/ union electrician, and a young boy 
national Ladies Garment Workers | named Cassidy. Young 
by Edward F. McGrady, organizer | W25 discharged because his fa- 


ther’s carpenter’s union card was 
i ati of : : 
for the American Federation |found in his coat pocket. The 


Labor, that “one-third of the Asheville Central Labor Union 
working men and women in Bal-|claims 700 joined the union at 
timore are living in poverty; their | Enka 

wages do not supply the necessary | The workers at the mill are 
food, clothing and other necessi- | SP/@d on inside and outside the 
f SE 4 h h ; mill gates. Any one not reporting 
ties of life.” He added that there | tor work gets a visit from the per- 
is another third whose incomes al- | sonnel department and if he stay- 
low them only the bare necessaries |ed home for any reason that the 
and usually not enough for prop-| company does not think valid he 
er nourishment to maintain them | gets his walking papers. 





groups in large industrial centers 
are striving for a similar party, | 
they ppinted out. 

Enemies of the labor party, | 
headed by Vice-President Eman-| 
uel Kovaleskie of the New York} 
State Federatio nof Labor, de- | 
clared that labor must first build | 
up its industrial organization in| 
Rochester, that the jobs of many | 
union workers depend on their con- 
tinued allegiance to the old line} 
political parties and that building | 
an independent party would be a/| 
heavy expense in the coming muni- | 
cipal election of 1931. 

Union printers, whose local twice 
has gone on record for the labor 
party, were indignant over the 
stand taken by Richard Seymour, 
council delegate. He was charged 
with representing the Republican 
County Committee rather than his 
union. 


Los Angeles Socialists 
Held for Mooney Protest 





Socialist novelist. 

“We were merely making a de- 
livery when we were arrested,” 
Busick said. They were taking 
signs advertising the Mooney 
meeting to an address on Brooklyn 
avenue and were on the way to 
the Trinity Auditorium when the 
arrest took place. 

Ironically enough, when the So- 
cialists were taken to the City 
Prosecutor’s office, the truck and 
hearse were parked directly be- 
hind the private limousine of Gov- 
ernor C. C, Young, whom they 
were condemning for not pardon- 
ing Mooney. 

Perhaps the funniest thing that 
happened was when Busick and 
Gwatkin and Officer Lucius return- 
ed to the truck from their visit 
to the office of the city prosecutor. 

Standing in the curious throng 
gathered: about the vehicle was 


Officer Pfeiffer, one of the most 
valiant members of the “red 
squad.” 





“Bill,” he said sorrowfully to 


in health. | Police Weil Armed 

The number of rent cases, for- | : 
merly about 35 per day, has} The Enka police force numbers 
jumped to 120 per day. Evictions | ay rie ‘7c ae, 
f n-payment of rent, normally | : Tatives. 
~ flecagt tae.- Y | They are guaranteed $110 


10 per week, are now 35 to 50 per 
week. 
Many S$ s Set 
Piette “~~ os ; workers and $50 from the super- 
After one week's strike 17 out | intendent of police. 
of Baltimore’s 24 shops signed up} ‘ ; 
with the International Ladies Gar-|__T2€ company employs a labor 


ment Workers Union, and two! epereive named Abernatbs: te ob- 
more are expected to sign shortly. — Lggrtoang eres Lard Crepe A ber- 
Over 60% of the Baltimore gar- | 24‘) wae handled se pecegt grein 
ment workers are women and girls i © oe works out from Cnar- 


who had been getting around $10 
a week. 

According to Jacob Halpern, vice 
president of the union, the workers 


Enka police are equipped with 
gas bomb guns, shells, gas billies, 
a big club that ejects gas when it 


Men for Sympathy with | 


Between twelve and fifteen per- | 


Cassidy | 


Near as Danville Mill 
Boss Ignores Demands 
of 4,000 Knitters 


DANVILLE, Va. —(F P)— Can 
4,000 cotton mill workers be weld- 
ed into a permanent textile union 
without strike, when their de- 
mands are contemptuously tossed 
in the wastebasket and their lead- 
ers are fired, one after another? 

This is the problem facing the 
United Textile Workers in Dan- 
ville, seat of the Riverside & Dar 
River mills, 90% of whose em- 


ployes it claims as members of a} 


union founded only last February. 
A 10% wage cut put over on Dan- 
ville workers through “industrial 
democracy” scheme led to the call 
for union organizers to come to 
Danville, It was not “invaded,” 
Green and other A. F. of L. lead- 


ers have been anxious to point out. | 


The Danville situation has 
stirred interest in labor circles 
throughout the country because of 
reported statements of President 
Green and others that “we bring 
peace, not the sword,” and that 
they do not intend to resort to 
strike. Danville union leaders de- 
clare that the Green statements 
represent his own interpretation 
of the south’s industrial crisis 


| with many mills closed and most | 
| 


of the rest operating but three 


a|days a week. To strike now would 
| month, which is made up of their| be to play into the hands of the 
| regular pay of about $60 2s mill} bosses, they state. 


But Vice Pres- 
ident Francis J. Gorman of the 
U.T.W., in charge of the Danville 
situation, and local union officers 
|disclaim the “no-strike” 





|bring President Fitzgerald, mill 
boss, to deal with the union. 
Union Leader Optimistic 
Gorman is optimistic about the 
key position of Danville. “In case 
of a strike in Danville,” he said, 
| “workers would strike in mass all 


attitude. | 
They declare no other policy will} 


won recognition; definite hour lim- 
its of 44 this year and 40 year 
after next; six legal holidays; time 
and a half for overtime; equal di- 
vision of work; compulsory arbi- 
tration machinery; and a price 
committee to meet with employers 
and fix rates. No minimum wage 
is set in the agreement. The em- 
ployers withdrew the clause which 
had brought on the strike, in 
which they had insisted on the 
right to reorganize their shops and 
fire anybody they wanted each 
season. 


Workers who have returned to} 
the job are assessing themselves | 
10% of their wages to carry on} 


the fight in the other shops, and 


strikes a worker's head, handcuffs, 
44-caliber Smith and Wesson pis-| 
tols, and blackjacks, As the Enka 
village is unincorporated, the po- 


over the south. The 
would be so big that it would be 
impossible for the A. F. of L. or 


lice are paid by the corporation,|independent unions to handle it. 
and deputized by Buncombe coun-/In Danville alone 12,000 persons 
ty. They also carry commissions| would have to be fed 


“We regard Danville as one of 
the most important situations in 
Enka super-;the south; we realize also that 
| what we are doing here is pretty 
much of an experiment. We are 
not committed to a no-strike pol- 
icy in Danville . If the manage- 
ment does not respond to our 
present methods, other means will 
have to be taken.” 

Geoffry Brown, A. F. of L. in- 
dustrial engineer, unsuccessfully 
interviewed President H. R. Fitz- 


as secial corporation guards from | 
Gov. Gardner. 

Frank L. Conders, 
intendent of police, came to Ashe- 
ville in 1905 as a strikebreaker in 
}the railway clerks’ strike. Con-| 
ders also has a magistrate’s com- 
mission and tries cases at Enka. 

Often workers come out of the 
departments have to be led as 
they cannot see, because the chem- 
icals and acids affect their eyes 
; temporarily. The chemicals are 


situation | 


Strike Need in South Rail Workers 


™~nployees in Poland, 
France,Czechoslovakia 
and Sweden Fight Un- 
employment and Op- 
pression 
The world wide business depres- 
sion and unsatisfactory working 
conditions are reacting unfavorab- 
jly on widely separated branches of 
|the International Transport work- 
ers Federations according to the 
latest report of the Federation. 
“Polish railway authorities’ the 
report declares, recently proposed, 
j;on the grounds of an alleged fall 
in traffic, to cut down the work of 


Hose Knitters, 
Employers 
Sign New Pact 


Earning Power and 
Unemployment Insur- 
ance Feature Agree- 
ment 


A national agreement intended 
to stabilize the hosiery industry 
has been signed here by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers and the Union 
Manufacturers Association. 

The agreement, immediately ef- 
fective and supplanting the pres- 
ent pact, is the result of conces- 
sions by both parties. 

The union has taken a wage cut 
of from five to twenty per cent. 
but has gained unemployment in- 
surance to be maintained by the 
employers. Extension of the two- 
machine system also is expected 
to permit the workers to make up 
the cut in wages. 

More than 16,000 workers are 
affected by the new agreement 
which they ratified in a referen- 
dum. The mills that are a party 
to the agreement produce more 
than fifty per cent. of the indus- 
try’s total output. The lowered la- 
bor costs are expected to enable 
the union mills to better meet 
the competition of non-union mills 
and eventually draw them into 
the union manufacturers associa- 
tion. The closed shop is granted 
the union. This concession alone 
is expected to double the union 
membership in a year as previous- 
ly only certain classes of workers 
were enrolled in the union. 

The arbitration machinery and 
ban on strikes effective under the 
old agreement are carried over in 
the new one. Dr. Paul Abelson 
remains as impartial chairman of 
the industry. The unemployment 
insurance funds will be created 
on lines indicated by Dr. Paul 
Douglas, of Chicago. 

The first immediate effect of the 
new agreement was observed jh 
Philadelphia when the H. C. Ab- 
erle Hosiery Company resumed 
operations. 

The Aberle firm, employing 1,- 
500 workers, although not a party 
to the new agreement, will oper- 
ate as a union mill paying the 
new union scale and contributing 
|to the unemployment insurance 
| fund. 

The Aberle mill was the center 
of a five months strike against a 
wage cut in which one striker was 
killed and many injured. 


Jurisdictional 
Peace Plan 


Lacks Teeth 


|A. F. L. Building Pact 











Wage Cut, Increased| 


| 


|the railway shopmen to 5 and in} Must Gain Approval | 


some cases 4 days a week. As 
a result of a strike of shopmen, 
and representations made by the 
Polish Railwaymen’s Union, which 
regarded the measure as unjusti- 
fied, the Transport Ministry has 
just issued a decree limiting the 
cut to two days in the month. 

“The Czechoslovakian State rail- 
way authorities have of recent 
months been dismissing large 
;/numbers of employees, and putting 
}others on short time. Nearly 
10,000 railway servants are af- 
fected by these measures, which 
the authorities justify on the 
grounds of reduced traffic and in- 
creased personnel costs. The rail- 
|waymen’s unions have protested 
|to the Minister of Railways, the 
| Minister for Social Affars and the 
| Acting Prime Minister, demanding 
|that the dismissals shouil cease 
and that all men already aismissed 
should be reinstated. 

French Porters Protest 

“The French railwaymen’s fed- 
eration has published a manifesto 
protesting against the way in 
which the sleeping and dining car 
attendants are exploited, In par- 
ticular exception is taken to the 


way 
Company interprets the French 
social legislation, and to its refusal 
to recognize the trade unions. 
Wages are also at the hunger 
level. Cleaners get 25.50 -to 29 
francs a day, head waiters 75 
francs a month, and sleeping car 
tendants 200 francs a month; 
other grades being in proportion. 
The staff must also bear the cost 
of cleaning materials, washing of 
linen, and breakages, the Com- 
pany actually charging them for 
these more than it pays itself. The 
manifesto appeals to the users of 
the railways, and the public au- 
thorities, and urges the staff to 
organize in defence of its rights. 





a 


in which the Sleeping Car | 


| From Foes of its Pro- 
| . . 
visions 

NEW YORK — (FP) — Several 
hurdles have to be jumped before 
the plan adopted at Atlantic City 
for national settlement of juris- 
dictional disputes in the construc- 
tion industry can become an ac- 
cepted fact. 

The Atlantic City plan sets up 
a board of trade claims, to cons {st 
of the executive council of the 
building trades department of the 
A. F. of L. and an equal number 
from the National Association of 
Building Trades Employers. This 
board is to decide jurisdictional 
disputes that are brought to it, 
but there are important limitations 
on its power to render decisions. 

In the first place, it is to recog- 
nize decisions rendered in the past 
by the A. F. of L., by its building 
trades department, and by the Na- 
tional Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards, which is now defunct and 
which the proposed board would 
replace. In the second place, local 
| systems of jurisdiction, which may 
< may not be at variance with the 

above-mentioned national system, 
| are exempted from the plan. 

In New York, for example, the 
| setting of rods for reinforced con- 
| crete is done by metallic lathers, 
| who are recognized to be in poses- 


| sion of the work. But outside New 
| York City~the work is generally 





} 


| done by laborers. If now the me-| 


| tallic lather employers of New 


| York wish to keep the metallic} 


lathers in possession of the work 
jin that city the union’s jurisdic- 
| tion cannot be contested. But if 
| the metallic lather employers and 
the union of another trade, say 
| the laborers, wish to bring before 

that 
j laborers be used in setting rods 
| for reinforced concrete, they may 





picket them each morning before 
work. The five most obstinate 
manufacturers are among the larg- 
est in the city. 


so strong that money carried in 
the pockets or policemen’s badges 
jturn a dull. brown. 





No Dogs, Unions Allowed 
Busick, “you have some standing} Restrictions reach out of the 
in this community. How could you; mill into the homes of workers 


do a thing like this?” who live in the company village. 

Before Busick could answer, the! No one liying in Enka village is 
“red squad” officer leaped onto the | allowed to keep a dog, cat, chick- 
truck and tore away the “Cali-|ens, or have a garden. No noise 
fornia Justice Is Dead” signs 
from the hearse 

This advertising, coupled with 
house to house distribution of the 
New Era in a special Mooney-Bill- 





|No one but residents are permit- 
| ted to park in the village, and not 
even. residents Can remain in a 





homes’ at night. 


gerald several months ago to feel 
him out on establishing a modified 
B. & O. union-management coop- 
|}eration plan in his mills. The 
|Y.W.C.A, has been barred from 
the mills and the pass of Indus- 
trial Secretary Ray Hudgins can- 
celed 
Public With Organization 


Union rallies, chautauquas, so- 
cials, a women’s committee and 
parades have been relied on to 


| stimulate union enthusiasm. Lo- 
cai union officers are agreed that 


parked car in front of their own/}to strike is impossible during the 
Workers who | industrial 


depression and feei 


or : Tai S Cntenteds | 
* The Swedish Union of Catering | do so. 
Staff of the Sweden-America/ The New York building industry 
Steamship Line presented some |—both unions and employers—has 
time ago a demand for improve-| been the chief advocate of local 
ments. As negotiations have! jurisdiction. The international 
proved fruitless a strike has been | ynions and the National Associa- 





declared, about 500 to 600 of the | tion of Building Trades Employers 

1en son Tap - =f : = a soyers, 
|men concerned, mainly butchers, | with which the New York Build- 
makers and scullions. The com-| ing Trades Employers’ Associa- 
pany’s steamers run between Goth-| tion is not affiliated, have con- 
enburg and New York tended for one single system of 





jurisdiction for the whole country 
Before the proposed plan can be- 
|come effective, it must be accept- 
ed by New York 

present agreement, 


is largely molded by the mill work- 
themselves in this one-indus- 
try towh, is for the unionists, The 
fact that the mill force is not con- | 


ers 


which 


ings edition, caused Trinity Audi- 
torium to overflow and several 
hundred persons to stand outside 
waiting for word of what. the 
speakers inside had said. 


expect visitors, be it a personal | hopeful that the local will be able 
friend or relative, must notify the|to keep together a strong unit of 





company if the visitor is to stay | determin workers. 
over night. Public opinion in Danville, which 
a 


centrated away from the rest of 
Danville in a mill village but is 
| scattered throughout the town 


| helps the union cause. 


Whether the | 
satis- 





| 





No ambition? 


Don’t ignore this 


warning... 


When you are absorbing poisons from food wastes 
held too leng in the system, ambition dies quickly. 
Get rid of unhealthy wastes with Ex-Lax—safely 


and pleasantly. 


Ex-Lax is composed of a high-grade chocolate, combined 
with a scientific laxative ingredient that has been pre- 
scribed by physicians for over a quarter of a century. It 
is pleasant to take, does not gripe, does not disturb di- 
gestion, does not embarrass—its action is prompt and de- 


pendable—yef natural. 


Keep “regular” with 





X-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 
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Owned by the Internationa 





UNITY HOUSE In the 


Mile and a Half Private Lake 
ALL CAMP ACTIVITIES—WITH HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
Week-End Program 
New York Office—3 West 16th Street 
IL 


wadies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Pocono Mountains 


Chelsea 2148 


Operated on a 











non-profit basis, the co of our guests is the only incentive to our efforts, 
UNITED BRANCHES OF WORKMEN’S 


MANHATTAN 


Workmen's Sick & Death Benefit Fund 

Workmen's Singing Society 

Workers’ Gymnastic & Sport Club of 
New York 


Great Combined 
Picnic 
Sunday, August 10th 
MARTIN KANE’S PARK 
CLASON POINT 


Dancing Male Chorus Gymnastics 
Football Games Games for Children 
Swimming at 1 P. M. 
ADMISSION 15 CENTS 
Directions to park: Lexington Avenue, 

West Farms Subway, to Simpson 

mn car to park. Or 

Local to Sound View 
and then car to park. 





Avenue, 





BENEFIT 
BUILDING 


OFFICES 
For Professional or Business Purposes 
Also for Organizations 
MEETING ROOMS 
LARGE HALL 
STORES 
All Arranged té Suit Tenants 
RENT OR LEASE 
Apply for information at premises, 
Dept. A, 714-716 Seneca Avenue, cor- 
ner Woodbine Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Hegeman 4058. 
Office Building of the “Workmen’s 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund of the 
U. 8. A.” 























Main 
227 EAST 84th STREET 


branches throughout 
Assets $800,000. 


expenses. 
case of withdrawal. 
the insurance society of your own 


No 
brancries. 





Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 
Society, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Office: ‘ NM 
NEW YORK CITY N. Y. 
A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. Fifty-three 
the United States. 
Insurance in force $60,000,000. 


No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! 
A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers aj] 


A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 
Workingmen and women, protect your homes in case of fire. 


-mbers at large admitted, Business transacted only through 


For further information apply at 227 East 84th Street 


Membership 53,00. 


Join 
class. 




















bd. h4. Elish & Co. 
Hunc. 
29 BEEKMAN STREET 
Beckman 7630 


bien] 


Pioneer Dealers of 
Union Made 
Watermarked Papers 











When your 

doctor sends 

you to a truss 

maker for a 

truss bandage 
or stocking, go there and see what 
you can buy ior your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & C0., Inc 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 

1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 

Bet. 84 & 85 Sts Bet. 4 & 5 Sts. 
(1st floor) 

New York City New York City 
Open Eves., 8 p.m. Open Eves., 9 p.m. 
SUNDAYS CLOSED 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 








| 
| 





SS = 
Eves carefully examined and glasses 
scientifically fitted—Moderate Prices 
Office open 9 a. m,. to 9 p. m 
OPTOMETRISTS — OPTICIANS 
1690 Lexington Ave., cor 106th St. | 
609 W. 181 St.—Formerly M. Singer 

















Macdougal Street 


Tavern 
179 Macdougal, Near 8th St. 
In t old Gonfarone House 
Self-service, Unusual food—U nusual 
prices—Fresh vegetables, delicious 
roasts—A fresh dish every day 
As much or as little as you wish 
cooL AIRY CONGENIAL 





PARK PLACE 

8-5 WEST 110TH STREET 
Elegant Ball Rooms for Ba Wed- 
jings, Banquets and Meetings 
ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
Telephone: Monument 4234 
Cathedral 5071 











S. HERZOG Patent Attorney 


220 East 42nd St., News Bldg., Suite 1907 
Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover St 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, 
Pelham Bay extension, to Zerega Ave. 
Station. 














| fies both sides though their posi-'| 
| tions are mutually irreconcilable, 


}can become permanent, 
doubted by many. 


. 


will i 


DR. SIMON BERLIN 
DENTIST 
210 West 70th St. — New Xork City 


MAX WOLF 


OPTOMETRIST & OPTICIAN 
323 W. 125 St., Bet. 8th & St. Nicholas 
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J. TORCH | 
Artist’s Materials 
Manufacturer of dec- 
erative paper stencils 


145 WEST l4th STREET | 
Near Tth Avenue t 








THE 
Workmen’s Circle 
The Largest Radical Working- 


Men’s Fraternal Order 
in Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


700 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $3,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at 
$18, $23 and $28 per week.” Mane 
branches pay additional beneftt from 
$3 to $5 per week. Consumption bene- 
fit $400 and $600 or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Catskill 
Mountains—besides the regular week- 
ly benefit. 


For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
75 East Broadway, N. Y. City 

Telephone Orchard 6000 











PUBLIC POWER 
WISCONSIN 


contains 100 large pages packed 
with facts that refute all argu- 
ments against public ownership of 
power. Prepared by League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. Inval- 
uable for the fall campaign. 

SEND 25c COIN OR STAMPS 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF 


AMERICA 


2653 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Ml. 











Increased Activity 
at Your Meetings Follows 
Regular Distribution of 


THE NEW LEADER 


You will be surprised how lit- 
tle a weekly bundle of papers 
will cost your branch. If you 
in up-to-the-min- 
ute campaign material, send in 


are interested 





today 











A Smile of Appreciation 
Greets You 
When You Say 


“IT SAW YOUR AD IN 
THE NEW LEADER” 





Patronize our advertisers when- 
ever you can do so. It is a 
way to increase the 
ess of your paper. 











Fred Spitz, Inc. 


Florist 
Now at 
$1 SECOND AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880-831 
Not connected with any 
other store in New York 











Tell them you saw their 


oe ts SS : 


y 






















By Karl Scholz 

ef the rey of — 
sylvania Ve 
ered a the summer cam. 
ference of the League for 
Industrial Democracy at 
Camp Tamiment. 






: chief source of tax revenue 
for state and local fiscal purposes 
“4m the United States. It is an ad 
valotem tax, presumably based on 
‘the theoretical concept that own- 
ership of property, regardless of 
origin or source, gives’ evidence of 
economic power and is thus an in- 


dicator of ability to pay taxes. 
Ownership of property is a priv- 
ilege, a mark of distinction, and 
for the enjoyment of this invidious 
distinction the property owner 
should be willing to contribute to 
the support of the government, 
* which protects his so-called prop- 
erty “rights.” 

In actuality, the general prop- 
erty tax has resolved itself pri- 
marily into a levy on a valuation 
of réal property or real estate, in- 
cluding land as such and improve- 
ments on land. The tax on per- 
sonal property values in one form 
or another is largely evaded, since 
it is becoming increasingly diffir 
cult to discover the many existant 
forms of personal property. This 
is particularly true since the mod- 
ern business corporation has de- 
veloped to its rple of importance 
in American ecOnomie life, for it 
has largely separated legal own- 
ership of property rights, in the 
form of stocks and bonds, from 
the actual posession of material 
wealth. The many profound eco- 
nomic changes of the past century 
and a half since the Industrial 
Revolution have modified the con- 
cept of property for purposes of 
taxation until today we are tend- 
ing once more to the primitive 
idea that real property or real 
estate ownership is the best in- 
dicator of tax paying ability. Nev- 
ertheless, in most states the at- 
tempts are still made to ferret out 
all types of personal property and 
levy against them. This is well 
illustrated in the assessment man- 
uals issued by State Tax Commis- 
sions, setting forth what property 
is to be assessed and what evidence 
of value is to be used. In Min- 
nesota, for example, assessors are 
required to place a valuation on 
foxes, skunks and other wild ani- 
mals in captivity as well as on 
stands of bees, so that these may 
be properly taxed. The Arkansas 
manual of 1927 calls special atten- 
tion to jewelry, watches and dia- 
monds which “are articles of lux- 
ury and pleasure more than busi- 

“ness, and should be well assessed 
and required to pay their just por- 
tion of taxation.” Particularly il- 
luminating is the argument ad- 
vanced for assessing bank notes as 
set forth in this manual. “If one 
had a million dollars in noted, it 
could not be said of him that he 
was without property and under 
no obligation to contribute to the 
support of the government, whose 
protection and remedies give these 
notes all their value.””’ Would that 
the author of this statement might 
have been in some of the European 
countries during the period of post- 
war currency inflation. Perhaps 


> 
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general property tax is the 
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The Difficulties and Evasions im the Assessment of Property Values; 
- University of Penn sylvania Professor Proposes New Taxation Basis 
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cannot be sharply drawn in the 
case of grave yards, these are gen- 
erally exempt from property tax- 
ation. 

The Evaluation of Property 

In spite of detailed assessmént 
and taxation, provisions included 
in laws and administrative rul- 
ings, personal property, whether in 
the form of movable objects or 
in the form of titles to wealth, 
by and large, escapes the general 
property taxes, and real property 
values bear the brunt of the levy. 
Uniform tax rates are usually lev- 
ieg eagainst such property values 
within a given taxation district. 
Consequently it becomes the prob- 
lem of paramount importance to 
every owner of real estate that 
his property be equitably evaluat- 
ed, relative to all other proper- 
ties. If property is inequitably 
assessed for purposes of taxation, 
no uniform tax rate can approxi- 
mate an equitable apportionment 
of such taxes. 

In practically every state of the 
Union in which property taxes are 
still in vogue, the law prescribes 
that property shall be assessed 
at its fair present value. Numer- 
ous adjectives have been incor- 
porated in taxation laws as explet- 
ives to convey this idea of fair 
precent value. Actual value, ful] 
value, true value, market value, 
fair cash value, full and fair value, 
fair value in money and many oth- 
er convenient explanatory combi- 
nations are recorded on the statute 
books of various states. They 
read like so many abstract moral 
concepts which the assessor is to 
bear in mind as his professional 
goal, but do not tell him how he 
may achieve this goal. A recent 
investigation into the statutory 
value concepts set forth in the 
laws of the forty-eight states of 
the Union revealed no less than 


twenty one different designations 
of value to be made the basis of 
assessments. But in no instance 
was there a clear indication as to 
how such idealistic values are to 
be ascertained. 

In actual practice the principle 
that selling price of real property 
is the soundest evidence of present 
value for purposes of taxation has 
attained almost universal accept- 
ance. It has been recognized by 
courts and is the basis of all ex- 
pert opinions on property values. 
Thus the Pennsylvania law per- 
taining to the subject prescribes 
that in all cases the assessors 
“shall value the property at such 
sums as the same would in their 
judgment bring at a fair public 
sale therefor.” According to the 
Minnesota taxation manual prev- 
iously referred to “nothing meas- 
ures values more accurately than 
the prices paid for property by a 
willing buyer and accepted by a 
willing seller under normal condi- 
tions” but there is no attempt to 
explain what constitutes either a 
willing buyer, a willing seller or 
normal conditions. The North Da- 
kota law states that assessments 
shall be made at their true and 
full value, meaning thereby the 
usual selling price at the: place 
where the property to which the 
term is applied shall be at -the 
time of the assessment. It is 
pointed out in the 1930 assess- 
ment manual of this state that 
selling value is ‘‘to be distinguished 
from economic value by which is 
meant the amount upon which the 
property earns or is able to earn 
a fair return. Assessors are not 
authorized .. . to assess property 
at its economic value.” 

The few foregoing {llustrations, 
which might be multiplied indefin- 
itely, arewindicative of the chaotic 


tory and administrative provisions 
pertaining to valuation for pur- 
poses of taxation. 
Selling Price and Assessment 
A moment’s reflection shou!d 
show that the concept of actual 
selling price is for numerous reas- 
ons frequently pplicable to mak- 
ing present-d assessments of 
real property. In the first place, 
many real estate improvements, 
particularly in central urban areas, 
are of a highly specialized nature, 
and are built to endure over a 
long number of years. They are 
probably owned by corporations 
with perpetual succession and there 
is little likelihood of their being 
placed on the market and sold 
Not only do industrial and business 
properties remain in the same own- 
ership from generation to genera- 
tion, but with the growing popu- 
larity of housing corporations, the 
possibility of discovering a ready 
market for individual dwellings is 
becoming increasingly difficult. 
The multi-family dwelling, devel- 
oped by housing corporations, is 
rapidly replacing the individual 
dwelling in our urban communit- 
ies. From 1921 to 1928, inclusive, 
the percentage of families provided 
for by new residential construction 
in 257 cities of the United States 
in single-family dwellings declined 
from 58.3 per cent of-the total, 
while the multi-family dwelling 
percentages increased from 24.4 to 
53.7 per cent. Apartment houses 
are increasingly replacing individ- 
ual homes in American cities, and 
in consequence individual home 
ownership is declining, relatively | 
speaking, while complex housing | 
units, continuing in a single pos- 
session from one generation to an- 
other, are multiplying. Under 


adequate as evidence of value for 
purposes of taxation. Further- 
more, when a highly complex prop- 
erty is transferred, even if the 
legal consideration involved in the 
transaction should be made known 
to the assessor, which is frequent- 
ly not the case, the selling price 
may be meaningless as evidence 
of fair present value. The circum- 
stances surrounding such a trans- 
fer are often shrouded in mystery, 
and only the properly initiated are 
admitted to the innermost secrets. 

But while on the one hand real 
estate units in our cities are be- 
coming more complex, and actual 
selling prices of such units are ev- 
en poorer evidence of value for 
purposes of taxation, many small 
properties, which are still some- 
what standardized and the owner- 
ship of which is transferred from 
‘time to time, may be assessed at 
or near their actual market value. 
It is manifestly to the interest 
of the owners of complex property 
units to adhere tenaciously to the 
18th century legai selling price fic- 
tion, for it offers an admirable op- 
portunity to shift taxes on to the 
shoulders of the small property 
owners. The writer’s attention was 
recently called to a large mining 
property on which the assessment 
had not been changed ince the 
Civil War, for it had continued 
in the possession of the same fam- 
ily, now multi-millionaires, from 
generation to generation. At the 
same time small home owners in 
the vicinity of the mining property 
were being taxed on the purchase 
price of their homes for school and 
road building purposes, “in accord- 
ance with the law.” 

As property units increase in 
complexity and possession under 








such conditions, it is obvious that 
actual selling prices of real prop- | 





conditions existing in the statu- 


erty are becoming increasingly in- | 


the corporate form of business or- 
ganization continues in perpetuity, 
it would seem that the legalistic 


and untenable. 
“Scientific” Valuation 


property valuation for tax pur- 
poses. Prompted by this scien- 
tific spirit, advocates of sound as- 
sessment have insisted on separ- 
ate valuation of land and of im- 
provements on land. The majority 
of the states of the Union today 
prescribe such separate valuation. 
But merely to set down two val- 
ue opinions where formerly one 
sufficed can scarcely be called a 
step forward in the solution of the 
property taxation problem. Un- 
less a sound basis of valuation of 
land as such and of improvements 
on land is devised, separate valu- 
ation of the two elements making 
up real estate is rather meaning- 
less. To place an arbitrary valu- 
ation of four dollars per acre on 
“only land, so termed because it 
is not especially adapted to any 
particular purpose or use either 
present or prospective” and “the 
only purpose or reason which can 
be assigned for its existence, inso- 
far as is at present known, is to 
hold’ the balance of the earth to- 
gether and to give additional area 
to the earth’s surface” as is done 
in Arkansas, is surely not indicat- 
ive of any scientific valuatton pro- 
cedure. In Louisiana salt water 
marsh lands “too low and boggy 
to be subject either to reclama- 
tion or for use for cattle grazing” 
are assessed at three dollars per 
acre, but how such a valuation is 
arrived at is difficult to 
Worthless land is apparently taxed 
in various states, while much of 
the economic value of land escapes 
taxation, in whole or in. part. It 
is this economic value, indicative 





Green Retracts “Red” 





Chicago Federation 





Label on Pioneer Youth | 
Correcting his statement tc the | 
Congressional Committee investi- | 
gating communism, William 
Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, expressed re- 
gret yesterday that he has con- 
fused Pioneer Youth of America 
with the Young Pioneers, a com- 
munist children’s organization un- 
der investigation by the Fish com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Green said in a letter ad- 
dressed to Walter Ludwig, Direc- 








because the line of demarcation be- 
tween real and personal property 


tor of Pioneer Youth, “I referred 


Asks Mooney To Be 
Labor Day Speaker 


CHICAGO—(FP)—Confident 
that Tom Mooney will be out 
of San Quentin by Labor Day, }| 
the Chicago Federation of La- | 
bor has wired to him to be the 
headline speaker at the big La- 
bor Day celebration in the 
Grant Park stadium. Warren 
Billings, convicted with Mooney 
on perjured evidence for the 
San Francisco preparedness 
parade explosion, was. sent a 


| 
| 
| 





to the communist youth movement 
only. I did not have in mind 
‘Pioneer Youth,’” 

“Pioneer Youth,” Mr. Green con- 
tinues, “is a most commendable 
organization and has received the 
endorsement of international or- 
ganizations, state federations of 
labor, city central bodies, and lo- 
cal trade unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. I 
have no hesitancy in heartily en- 
dorsing this movement and I wish 
very much that our friends every- 
where may distinguish between 
‘Pioneer Youth,’ and the ‘Young 
Pioneers!” 

Pioneer Youth conducts a camp 
for workers’ children near Kings- 
ton, N. Y., as well as city club ac- 
tivities. Camps are also conduct- 





similar telegram. 

Only worldwide protests, in- 
cluding the stoning of the Am- 
erican embassy in Petrograd 
under the leadership of Lenin, 
prevented the sentence of death 
by hanging from being carried 
out on Mooney and Billings. || 
They have now served fourteen || 
years in the penitentiary for a |) 
crime they did not commit. 




















ed by the Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia branches and play activi- 
ties are being conducted this sum- 
mer among the mill workers’ chil- 
dren in Marion, N. C. The organ- 
ization was founded six years ago 
by a group including Norman 
Thomas, a present member of its 
Board of Directors. 





By Jack Herling 


Midsummer Festival and Ed- | 
ucational Conference of Pioneer | 
Youth took place at the summer | 
camp at Rifton, New York, last 
Saturday and Sunday. Over a 
hundred campers, sons and daugh- 
ters of workers in many industries, 
staged a series of sketches por- 
traying life at camp, as well as 
in the world outside. 

Early Saturday evening, par- 
ents and members of Pioneer| 
Youth gathered for a picnic sup- 
per under a giant maple on the 
camp grounds. Campers and vis- 
itors proceeded to the various di- 
visions of the camp where songs, 
recitations, and a great campfire 
were the order of the evening. | 
Spirituals and labor songs were 
sung by the children and then the, 
entire procession started back to 
the social hall to view the arts 
and handicrafts exhibition, the; 
products of the children’s skill. 

The feature of the exhibition 
were many toys, made by children 
in Marion, North Carolina, re- 
cently organized as the first) 
southern club of Pioneer Youth. 
Two of the children who played 


guch an important part in last 
summer's labor agitation in the 
South accompanied by Agnes 


Sailer, Pioneer Youth leader, came 
to spend the rest of the summer. 
Nell King, age 11, and L. T. Baker, 
age 12, were the arrivals from the 
South, as ambassadors to the 
workers’ children in the North. 
Walter Ludwig, executive direc- 
ter of Pioneer Youth began the 
Sunday morning discussion with 
@ report of his activity at the Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia camps of Pi- 
oneer Youth as well as of the P. Y. 
activity in New York City. 
One of the most interesting ex- 
in New York is being 
at Bleecker and 11th 
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IFTON, N. Y.—The sind a number of apartment houses, re- 


| Mr. Ludwig, called the Back-Fence 
|Club. They have been given the 
| right to use the wading pool, in- 


|in that a sketch of the life in the 


| eager to play the role of Negroes, 


ae 


Pioneer Youth Holds Annual 
Mid-summer Conference 





cently converted from old style 
tenements. About twenty-five chil- 
dren from the surrounding tene- 
ments have joined in a club, said 


stead of having to sneak in by 
climbing the fence, and a vacant 
apartment has been given them to 
be used as club rooms, 

Mr. Ludwig described in detail 
the work in Marion, under the 
able leadership of Agnes Sailer 
of the City and Country School in 
New York. The many difficulties 
of overcoming a hostile and sus- 
picious town, the inbred prejudices 
of the children and workers 
themselves, were vividly described. 
The growth of tolerance toward 
Negroes, for instance was evident 


South when three children were 


an almost unheard change in fun- 
damental attitude. 

The children take their labor 
training into the schools. Many of 
them declared with feeling that 
none of their themes or composi- 
tions on the strike or the labor 
movement as they have already 
come to know it, were ever called 
for by their teachers. Pioneer 
Youth in the’ South is therefore 
a forerunner in progressive educa- 
tion as well as in the labor move- 
ment. 

Fannie Cohen, educational direc- 
tor of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, and a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of Pioneer Youth, gave a stirring 
account of the first beginnings of 
Pioneer Youth and the great dif- 
ficulties of the first summer at 
camp. 

She made the distinction between 
Pioneer Youth and other organiza- 
tions connected with a party. Pi- 





Bleecker Gardens,oneer Youth takes those in whotrying to do away with.” 
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would not perhaps join the other | 
organizations. Miss Cohen emphe- | 
sized the need for intensive devel- 
opment in New York City before 
branching out elsewhere. Only in 
case of a special project like that 
in North Carolina should exten- 
sion of activity be undertaken. 

Alexis Ferm, formerly director 
of the Stelton School, and now in 
his first year as camp director 
of Pioneer Youth, gave an inspir- 
ing talk on the need of the de- 
velopment of character, of the 
child’s capacities, instead of the 
old-line tactics of unquestioning 
propaganda. The way of develop- 
ment lies not in the direction of 
children’s activities. Children will 
not become men and women of 
character by having their activities 
regimented or by keeping them 
amused. Growth, declared Mr. 
Ferm, lies not in a putting on 
from the outside but by a devel- 
opment, an expansion from with- 
in. 

Harry Rubenstein, of the Board 
of Directors, in reply to Mr. Wax, 
parent of one of the campers 
reiterated that the educational ob- 
ject of Pioneer Youth was to teach 
the child to think for himself, not 
that of mere obedience. Ray Koch, 
counsellor at the camp, remarked 
on the great similarity of of effort 
between Pioneer Youth among 
children and of Commonwealth 
Labor College at Mena, Arkansas, 
among young men and women. At 
his college, said Mr. Koch, there 
is of course a greater emphasis 
on the labor movement at such. 
In closing, Walter Ludwig said 
that “the attendant result of our 
method to be that of sympathy 
and activity in the labor move- 
ment. Not a blind adherence to 
any particular idealogy is our 
aim. To attempt to inculcate such 
a loyalty would be but a continu- 
ance of the blind obedience we are 
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Workmen’s Sick and 
Death Fund to Hold | 
Picnic in N. Y. Sunday | 


: 





The United Branches of Man- 
hattan of the Workmen's Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund, the Work- | 
men’s Singing Society of New 
York, the Worker’s Gymnastic | 
and Sport Club of New York will 
hold a grand combined picnic on 
Sunday, August 10th, at Martin 
Kane's Park, Clason Point. There 
will be activities of all description. 
The singing society has arranged 
for an unusual musical program 
and the sport society for an ath- 
letic program. Special games 
have been arranged for the young- 
sters. The arrangements commit- 
tee looks forward to greeting all 
the progressive working men and | 
women in New York at this gala 
festival. Don’t miss it. 
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People’s Lobby Scores | 
Hoover Jobless Plan | 


WASHINGTON —(FP)— Presi- | 
dent Hoover’s appointment of a/| 
committee on jobless statistics is | 
“to seek some method of cover- 
ing up the bluff the administra- 
tion has been ladling out about | 
unemployment,” charges Professor | 
John Dewey’s People’s Lobby, 
which denounces him for not call- 
ing Congress fo do something ef- 
fective about unemployment. 

“President Hoover,” says Secre- 
tary Benjamin Marsh's statement, 
“has again shown not only his 
cosmic stupidity in holding he can 
fool five million unemployed into 
thinking they are working, but his» 











Vancouver Elects 
Mac Innis, Socialist, 
House of Parliament 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—(FP.) 
—Unionists have elected Angus 
MacInnis, street car motorman, 
to the Canadian parliament on 
the Independent Labor Party 
ticket. MacInnis, 20 years a 
member of the street car men’s 
union and five years a Vancou- 
ver city alderman, is an avowed 
Socialist. 

The I. L. P. platform on which 
the successful laborite stood 
calls for social ownership of in- 
dustry and advocates “all palli- 
atives and reforms that will 
ease the road of transition from 
capitalism to socialism.” Un- 
employment is characterized as 
a “social disease inherent in 
our present social system which 
socialism alone can solve and 
cure.” 

MacInnis’ campaign was 
marked by the emergence of 
Marxists who for years had 
been experienced in provincial 
politics but this is the first time 
labor had elected a member 
from British Columbia to the 
federal parliament. A Commu- 
nist candidate in the same elec- 
tion polled 3 per cent. of the 
total vote. 











immoral subserviency to the mul- 
ti-millionaires and billionaires for 
whose chief benefit he assumes 
this country should be run.” Un- 
employment insurance is an imper- 


Union Cooperation Plan 
Tried by Pump Concern 


CHICAGO—(FP)—The only un- 
ionized pump making plant in the 
United States is now under the 
union-management cooperative 
plan first tried out extensively on 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

It is the Yeomans Bros. Pump 

Co. of Chicago, makers of sewag 
ejectors, bilge pumps and house 
pumps of all kinds. The agree- 
ment is between the company and 
the International Association of 
Machinists. * 
The union promises to use its 
best efforts for plant economy and 
improved production while the 
company promises to stabilize em- 
ployment so far as possible and to 
let the workers have some share 
in the resulting benefits. 

The company has been working 
far below capacity with only 30 
men in the machine shop against 
a normal of 50, according to Bus- 
iness Agent J. J. Uhlmann of the 
machinists. O, S. Beyer, engineer 
for the machinists international 
office, points out that competition 
from non-union plants had made 
it hard for the company to keep 
up its end. 

Radicals declare that the coop- 
erative plan is nothing but a 
speed-up device with the union 
putting the pressure on its mem- 
bers and the boss benefiting, but 
both union and managerial expo- 
nents of the plan claim that em- 
ployment has been more stable 
where it was in force and that in 
some instances actual cash bene- 








ative need, continues the state- 
ment. 


fits to the workers have resulted. 


“selling price’ basis of valuation 
of property has become obsolete 


In recent years much has been 
said and written about a scien- 
tific approach to the problem of 


tell. | 


the North Dakota Assessment 
manuai to the contrary, which 
should be made the basis of land 
valuation for purposes of taxa- 
tion. 

A novel property tax experi- 
ment has been in effect in the City 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, since 
1913. Under the law enacted by 
the state legislature in that year, 
cities of the second class in the 
State of Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh 
and Scranton) were authorized to 
levy differential tax rates on land 
values and values of improvements. 
The avowed purpose of this so- 
called graded tax law was to grad- 
ually shift taxes from building 
values to land. values. The dif- 
ferential rates for municipal tax- 
es were applied gradually, until 
in 1925 and subsequently the tax 
rate on building values has been 
one-half that levied on land val- 
ues. But the evidence of value 
used in making assessments has 


not been ghanged. It is still that 
prescribed by the Pennsylvania 
law of 1841. 


The selling price principle consti- 
tutes the basis of assessments in 
Pittsburgh today, even as itydoes 
throughout the United States. It 
is apparent that as a relatively 
larger tax is imposed on the sell- 
ing price of land, this selling price 
tends to be depressed. If all the 
economic rent of a tract of land 
were taxed away, its-selling-price 
would become nil. Theoretically 
it would be impossible to tax away 
the value of land by levying a def- 
inite rate on the actual sefling 
price of the land, for as the selling 
| price of the land approached zero, 
j the tax rate would have to ap- 
| proach infinity. 
|. In reality the Pittsburgh graded 
| tax serves as an admirable il- 
|lu'stration of the fact that the at- 
| tempts to shift taxes from build- 
jing values to land values, by us- 
jing actual market prices, are 
|largely futile. Whereas assess- 
' ments of land in Pittsburgh, based 
}on selling prices, increased only 
| thirteen per cent from 1913 to 
| 1925, building assessments based 
| Chiefly on market values of new 
| building construction increased six- 
; ty-one per cent during the same 
|period. Although a fifty per cent 





land values than to building values 
in 1925, the actual tax shifted from 
building to land values in that 
any as compared with 1913, was 
| less than six per cent. 





| The Remedies Proposed 

| What then is the way out of the 
| property taxation snarl? How 
| may we achieve a greater degree 
| of equity in property taxation for 
local tax revenue purposes? In 
| reply to these questions it may be 
| well to consider both temporary 
|and permanent remedies for a 
| highly unsatisfactory situation. 

Existing laws in practically ev- 
|ery state of the Union prescribe 
separate valuation of land and of 
improvements on land for purposes 
|of taxation. Where such statu- 
| tory provisions do not yet pertain, 
|as in the state of Pennsylvania, 
| efforts should be made to encour- 
age such legislation. But to pro- 
vide by law for separate valua- 
tion of land and of improvements 
on land, is only a first step in the 
right direction. It must be fol- 
lowed up by requiring of assessors 
the adoption of sound, sympathetic 
methods of procedure in arriving 
at valuations. The successful car- 


of the economic rent yielded by 
land, in spite of the statement of 
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predicated on the assessors’ ability 
to perform their duties intelligent- 
ly and adequately. The function of 
{the assessor must be raised to a 
higher plane than that on which 
it rests at present. Merit and 
not politics should be made the 
guiding principle in the selection 
of this all important public offi- 
cial. 

Furthermore, the assessor must 
be provided with the proper tools 
to perform his duties accurately 
and faithfully. He must recog- 
nize the basic difference between 
fixing sound values, as is done by 
rate making bodies, and finding 
sound values, upon which taxes are 
to be levied. He must, further- 
more, be made to understand the 
basic differences between the detri- 


ing values, respectively. 

Land values are derived from 
the desirability of land in different 
locations for various uses. It is 
this relative desirability of land 
for various purposes which should 
be carefully gauged by the asses- 
sor in arriving at his judgment 
of land values. Building values, 
on the other hand, reflect costs of 
construction or of replacement and 
should be evaluated on this basis, 
making adequate allowance for de- 
preciation. 

It would take me too far afield 
to enter into a detailed analysis 
of what I consider sound methods 
of procedure in making valuations 
of land and of buildings for pur- 
poses of taxation. Suffice it te 
say that a careful classification of 
various types of buildings as well 
as of different grades of land is 
a first requisite of a thorough val- 
uation analysis. Furthermore, for 
valuation comparisons, the adop- 
tion of definite unit concepts, in 
terms of which value opinion may 
be expressed, is highly essential. 
Standardized, systematic methods 
of property valuation are employed 
in a number of American cities 
today, and in consequence inequit- 
ies in property assessmerits are 
reduced to a minimum. Having 
arrived at the valuation of lanc 
and buildings separately, by em- 
ploying systematic methods of pro- 


; cedure, legislation should be en- 


couraged, allowing differential tax 
rates to be applied, not merely to 
land and to improvements on land, 
as is done in Pittsburgh, but also 
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rying out of such proviisons is 


to different kinds of land, depend- 
ing upon the basic sources of its 
value. To tax land into use may 


higher tax rate was applied to|be a perfectly sound principle to 


apply to urban land, deriving its 
value from its location, but it is 
equally unsound to tax mineral and 
timber lands into use, for this 
would tend to encourage their ex- 
ploitation and depletion. It is in- 
deed a shortsighted policy which 
advocates the indiscriminate tax- 
ation of lands into use. 

But more equitable assessments 
of property and differential tax 
rates,—desirable as they may be 
as a first aid to an unhealthy tax- 
ation condition,—cannot be re- 
garded as a permanent taxation 
remedy. The careful differentia- 
tion between the values derived 
from incomes reflecting human la- 
bor and those representing social 
products should ultimately lead to 
the adoption of tax rates on prop- 
erty values not created by indi- 
vidual efforts. g¢The economic rent 
from land is one source of such 
values, 

The ultimate remedy of the 
property txation situation, as I 
see it, will be found in a recog- 
nition of the social justice, inher- 
ent in the principle that tax rev- 
enues, to be applied for collective 
benefits, should be derived, as far 
as possible, from socially~created 
values. e 
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FRIEND of mine in spite of the fact that he 
is a staunch Republican and a press agent to 
boot, has some interesting comment to make on the 
now infamous Fish Committee investigating what 
is humorously called “The Red Menace” in America. 
Says he, “If there were a flood on the Wabash 
River and a Congressional Committee were appoint- 
_ed to investigate it, even a group of Southern Con- 
gressmen would not advocate sweeping the flood 
back into the River. What they would do would 
be to look over the dams and try to determine 
what caused the breaks and make some sort of 
engineering recommendations looking to a preven- 
tion of the catastrophe. But such a simple idea as 
this has apparently never entered the so-called 
mentalities of the Fish Committee. Now I got 
pretty mad about the sort of junk that the Fish 
nfongefs have been handing out and I decided to 
make a little investigation on my own hook. I 
looked up the vote cast for William Z. Foster when 
he ran for President in 1928. I found that it was 
aroiind 48,000. Hardly enough men, women and 
half-wits to overthrow any decent government. The 
interesting thing to me was that the twelve States 
which gave Foster the vast majority of his votes 
were the twelve States in which 80 per cent. of 
the strikes were pulled off during that year. It 
seems to me there might be some connection be- 
tween eighty per cent. of the strikes and around 
eighty per cent. of the Communist vote. But this 
is much too subtle for a Fish investigator. The 
members of the committee and: their staff of trick 
investigators have got to make it appear that the 
entire country is filthy with Communists. Other- 
wise their per diem expense accounts stop and they 
have to go back to some honest way of making a 
living. They are peddling hokum to the effect that 
there are hundreds of thousands of members of the 
Communist or Workers Party in these United 
States whereas the official and unimpeachable fig- 
ures show that there are only 6,500 members of the 
Workers Party and about two thousand affiliated 
with the Lovestone and Cannon groups. Tote up 
the cost to the tax-payers of investigating such a 
small and insignificant group and you will probably 
@find that it costs around five dollars to investigate 
each and every Communist.” 

But speaking of running for office, boys and 
girls, I'm at it again. This time it’s for State 
Senator in the Seventeenth District of Manhattan, 
New York. I’m practically a virgin candidate for 
this office. I mean I’ve never run for it before. In 
@ way it’s a demotion as last time I ran for U, S. 
Senator. Now Albany instead of Washington is 
my goal and I just can’t get up any enthusiasm 
for Albany. It’s all hills and when you speak on 
the streets there you are on an inclined plane like 
the famous side-hill gopher of the Ozarks so that 
your lower leg gets longer than your higher leg in 
order to preserve your balance. But it doesn’t 
really make any difference, because if I'm like the 
rest of the State Senators I won't go to Albany 
much. I know a Democratic State Senator who 
has to have a Boy Scout show him where the Capi- 
tol is every time he goes to Albany which is about 
once a year. 


I don’t know just what State Senators do except 
to vote for appropriations for bridges in Cattarau- 
gus County. They seem to be a small body of 
morons completely surrounded by alcohol. Their 
main function is to kill all measures looking to the 
welfare of labor which by any miracle have gotten 
through the lower house. 

T've run in this district before only this time 1 
was running for Alderman, Then, as now, I was 
running against a ticket headed by Mrs. Ruth Pratt. 





One thing you've got to say for Mrs. Pratt, she’s 
kept her promise about not committing herself to 
anything, before or after election. I have a dim 
recollection that she takes a firm stand against 
first degree murder, arson and. mayhem but outside 
of that, her attitude towards issues still remains a 
mystery. A gent named Oberholtzer of Arkush or 
Pennypacker or something is running against me 
on the Democratic ticket. And it is just too bad 
for him that the four election districts in Central 
Park can't cast any votés. He would be sure of 
sweeping the entire sheep vote at all events. 

Anyhow we're going to put on a pretty hot cam- 
paign. My favorite place for speaking in this dis- 
trict is in the rear of the horse of General Sher- 
man’s statue in the Plaza opposite the lady who is 
taking a bath right out in public. This gives me 
a splendid opportunity to drag in references to the 
Republican and Democratic parties and what I 
think of them. 

My neighbor Sam across the page beat me to 
It in his column last week. He asked you to hustle 
out and get a lot of subs for THE NEW LEADER. 
T second the motion with enthusiasm. 

You know this isn't a half bad paper, even if I 
am a member of the staff. Every week there is 
something in it that you can’t get anywhere else. 
Two bucks a year isn’t much to pay for intellectual 
and ofttimes spiritual refreshment. You pay more 
than that for one round of the other sort of re- 
freshment, that is if you go in for that sort of 
thing, which I trust you do not, it being very hard 
on your constitution. 

So be the nice boys and girls that I know you 
are and rush out and drag in five or ten subs. I 
won't get mad even if you drag in twenty. This 
paper ought to have a circulation around one hun- 
dred thousand. There are more than 200 magazines 
that have a circulation of more than ons hundred 
thousand and at least eighty newspapers and look 
at the darned things. Look at “Liberty” or “Breezy 
Stories.” 

And hold your nose when you look. 

Matt Woll is all wrong about the importation of 
pulpwood. It’shouldn’t be barred because of any 
cooked-up yarn about forced labor. It should be 
barred because of the stuff that’s printed on it. 
The man who said, “If this be ‘Liberty’ give me 
death” said plenty. 

After all two dollars invested in keeping alive 
the cause for which THE NEW LEADER stands 
isn’t much of a sacrifice. None of us is getting 
what anyone would call princely salaries. We've 
cut expenses to the-bone. We've held high the 
red standard of Socialism at a time when the fight- 
ing was pretty hot and now that things are looking 
up and we're on the march again it would just be 
silly to go off and leave us in a hole. I know that 
the response to Sam's eloquent appeal will be gen- 
.erous and surprisingly large. He has a big follow- 
ing and he deserves it. Now let’s see if you read- 
ers of this column can't put the Chatterboxers to 
shame by turning in twice as many subs for THE 
NEW LEADER as Sam’s crowd digs up. 

I'll make this offer. To the reader of this col- 
umn who fills the blank on another page with the 
most names of new subs and writes my name in 
the corner I will give free, gratis, for nothing, a 
copy of my book, “Eugene Victor Debs, A Man 
Unafraid,” with an original autograph of Gene’s 








From Our Foreign Correspondent 











By Harry W. Laidler | 
(Concluded from Last Week) | 
London, England. 
URNING to the industrial situ- | 
ation, what has labor done? 
Some social reform measures have 
been passed and many measures are 
still waiting for favorable action. | 
Fenner B-- ‘way, left wing critic, 
was of the opinion that, while the 
government in its domestic policy | 
was much slower than circum- 
stances warranted, it nevertheless 


| the slum clearance bill. 
| jority of working class houses in 


British Labor In 


_A Record of Difficulties Coupled With Accomplishments; 
Cross-Currents Of Dissatisfaction Appear 


ffice 





negotiations with the coal owners 
and that as the Liberal party had 
pledged itself to the nationaliza- 
tion of minerals—though with 


| private operation—labor could have 


passed a bill prc.iding for such 


nationalization, 


The bill is now being manhan- 


| dled in the House of Lords which 
is 
ments 
and the reduction of hours. 


various amend- 
amalgamations 


insisting on 
opposing 
* 


In the fourth place, 


* x 


there is 
The ma- 


had accomplished in one year more 


plished in five. 

1. It extended the Widow’s pen- 
sion act. Under the Conservative 
admini-'ration, the Widow’s pen- 
sion act covered less than 50,000 
widows. Labor extended the act 
to apply to some 480,000, about ten 


child leaves school or after the 
woman has arrived at 55 years of 
age. 

* 


* * 


2. The government’ exiended 
the unemployment insurance act. 
When it got into office Labor found 
some 30,000 men refused unem- 
ployment insurance on the ground 
that they were not seeking work. 
Many had been denied unemploy- 
ment insurance by the arbitrary 
act of petty officials. The burden 
was on the worker to prove that 
he had sincerely sought work and 
in many instances the committees 
becamé inquisitional bodies. The 
act has now been changed and an 
unemployed worker can, under the 
present act, obtain relief unless he 
rejects a job that is offered him, 
where conditions are suitable, or 
unless he fails to apply for a job 
when notified of its existence. The 
act also increases the benefits for 
younger workers to 17 shillings a 
week, 9 shillings additional for a 
wife and 2 shillings for each child. 
. 


- 7 


3. The government has pledged 
to reduce the hours of employment 


The present day’s work for miners 
is longer than in most countries 
of Europe—eight hours at the coal 
face, or «bout 9 hours a day down 
the pit. The coal bill provides for 
the rationalization of mines and 
for such a régulation of prices as 


groups of mines. Under the quota 


vides 10 shillings a week until the | 


England are probably over a half 
; century old. Some are from 60 to 


than any Conservative or Liberal | 100 years, and in rural districts | is no reason why this should be so. 
government would have accom-|™M™ms:2ny are found between 200 and | The Ministry of Health is now con- 
| 300 years old. During the war the ducting an examination of the 
practically | death of every mother following 


| building of houses 


;ceased. After the war there was | 
new 
dwellings and, as a result, over a | 
million and a half houses were | fessi6n. 
constructed, calculated to rehouse|ing increasing attention likewise | 


|}a tremendous demand for 


about a fifth of the pculation. 
The government has increasingly 


times the original number, Over regarded housing as a social ser- few days of life. 

150,000 additional had been) vice It has subsidized local hous- | Sure health treatment to the chil- 
brought under the act during the ing to the extent of 11 to 12,000,- dren until they are ready for 
preceding month. The act PrO-/ 0900 pounds a year. This subsity school,” declared Mr. Greenwood 


is continuing to increase and local 
authorities are putting up houses 
at the rate of 50,000 a year. Mu- 
nicipal governments are probably 
the largest landlords of working 
}class houses in Great Britain or 
lin any country. Private building 
| is expensive and has been restrict- 
ed considerably by the laws pre- 
venting the raising of rents. It 
no longer pays a private builder to 
build working class houses except 
to sell, to speculate with, even 
| though such builders are also sub- 
|sidized. Thus private capitalists 
|have not tackled the slum prob- 
llem. With the exception of the 
} garden cities there is probably no 
| city where the slums are not a ser- 
ious menace. In attacking the 
| problem, according to minister of 
|Health Greenwood, great difficul- 
| ties have been thus far encoun- 
'tered in closing, demolishing the 
| houses that cannot be reclaimed, in 
| buying the land and in building 
| houses in their place. 
Former administrations granted 
|} subsidies on the basis of houses 
| built. 





| 





| rehoused elsewhere. It maintains 


of miners by half an hour a day. | that in relieving overcrowding the |terially in matters of research.” 


| house yardstick is an inadequate 
}one. Arthur/ Greenwood has in- 
| troduced a comprehensive housing 

measure that was being considered 
| during our stay. His success will 
| depend on the money he can se- 
j cure from the treasury and the 


may yield a minimum profit to| degree of cooperation he receives |or not. 
If his | 


from the local authorities, 


however, is rendered by the state 
to children between one and five. 
The Labor government is striving 
to give heaMth and educational ser- 
vices to this group through the de- 
velopment of nursery schools, etc. 
It is planning to extend the Health 
Insurance Act so as to comprise 
those above the age of 15. The 
mortality rate cf children has 
greatly decreased in recent years, 
but there is still a problem of the 
ill and maimed children who sur- 
vive. The Ministry is giving its 
attention to this problem. Today 
the occupation of rearing children 
|in England is the most dangerous 
| occupation in the country. ‘There 











confinement,.- This is having a sol- 
confinement. This is having a salu- 
tary effect on the treatment of con- 
The government is giv- 





to pre-natal clinics, and to the 


ness. 


who would otherwise be at work 


hitch in this legislation. 


reintroduced. 


case people show signs of ‘‘queer- 


(6) The government is still con- 
‘sidering the increase in school age 
from 14 to 15, with maintenance 
for children in their fifteenth year 


There has umfortunately been a 
At the 
solicitation of Snowden the bill 
was temporarily withdrawn, on the 
ground that maintenance money 
was not available, but the trade 
unions have gotten vigorously back 
of this legislation, and it is being 


incapable of working consistently 
and persistently on any compre- 
hensive program of relief. He was 
likewise incapable of team work 
with Sir Oswald Mosley and John 
Lansbury, supposedly the other 
members of the triumvirate ap- 
pointed to make recommendations 
regarding the situation. The at- 
tacks on the administration by the 
ILL.P., which is emphasizing the 
need for greatly increasing the 
purchasing power of the masses 
and by Oswald Mosely, who re- 
signed because of the government’s 
failure to adopt his program and 
the mounting numbers of the un- 


(7) The government is raising 
the income tax to provide for many 


employed from week to week are 
necessarily making this question 


of its increased social services. 
* 


(8) Of course the most impor- 
tant domestic question is that re- 
lating to unemployment. Unfor- 
tunately the Labor government has 
not as yet been able to reduce the 
number of the unemployed. In a 
recent statement Ramsay Madc- 





care of the child during the first 
“If we can en- 





“great health advances will have 
been made.” 

“Sooner or later’, maintained | 
the Minister of Health, in his 
Toynbee Hall lecture, “we must 
have a unified system of health 
insurance. Much reilef is now ad- 
ministered by approved societies. 
These societies are concerned with 
treatment of illness and not prim- | 
arily with preventive measures. | 
Emphasis must increasingly be | 
placed on prevention. | 

“Further, the medical profession | 
must be modernized. Most of the | 





zre overworked and 
profession. We are now planning 
the construction of one of the most 
important post-graduate medical 
|} schools and hospitals in the world. 
|We hope through this school to 








| medical profession in the country. | 
| The school will be part 


The Labor government is| versity qf London, and will be ad-| which to try to beat us. 
| making grants on the basis of per- | ministered by the University, by | formed people know that its causes 
| sons displaced from an area and|the State and by the medical pro- were quite outside our control. We 
are facing up 
with determination.” 


|fession. It should also help ma- 

When Labor went into office it} 
found many overlapping services. 
| There was the Board of Guardi 





1 


ans attending the sick poor and|make as much work as possible 
| local authorities taking care of the available next 
had called 


|sick because they were sick irre- 
spective of whether they were poor | t 
The Board of Guardians |} 
nothing to with preven- | t 


had ao 





L. MENCKEN is not a god- 
H. killer of the type dear to 
those who are still in the mental | 
stage of village knee-pants athe- | 


| 
ism, spiritual heirs of those zealots | 


described in Hudibras, who, 


| 

; f ‘ | 

“With apostolic knocks | 

aaa , | 

Tried to prove their theories or-| 
thodox.” 


oN 
There is no ranting in the| 
Treatise On the Gods (Knopf. $3).! 
There is no setting up of straw | 
men to be pierced with pitchfork | 
lunges. The thrusts are well aim- | 
ed and sure, for the most part. A 
duellist, master of his weapon, or | 
as a sports writer might say, he} 
throws a punch from any position. | 
The jabs, hooks and uppercuts| 
will result in enriching future edi- | 
tions of the author’s Schmiflexicon. 

* * = 

In some respects it is unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Mencken has a} 
reputation similar to that from | 
which a speaker with a vein of | 
humor suffers. Many people think | 
of Mencken only as an iconoclast, | 
a journalistic fighter against the 
ideals and practices of babbittry. 
The origin, evolution and power of 
the gods, the history of religion 
and theology are set forth in his 
latest book with the thoroughness 
of a privat docent plus a quality 
that is better than the imported 
variety, the quality of gusty 
humor. “Nothing in this book has 
been printed before,” says the 
jacket. That is the blurbsmith | 
talking. Even if readers were un- 





acquainted with the name of the 





author of the book they would have 
no difficulty in recognizing the 
writer of the following: 

“The scent of frying astronomers 


long ago ceased to ascend to Yah- 
weh, but even today it would strike 





given me by Theodore Debs pasted on the fly leaf. 


; McAlister Coleman. 


a 
‘ 





the world as extraordinary if the | the side of rulers. They have al-| and united action against state |so for years. T. W. Lamont, of|herents that which they sought,” 
pty Rag, re cgi pe oe Mga ways been kept in mind when gov- | legislators who kept the state's |J. P. Morgan and Co., said: “Our/|the journal asks. “Here is the 
knight of St. Gregory, just as it ernmental budgets were drawn up.|record this year blank of labor |firm has never for one mo-/best test and judged by this it is 
would seem extraordinary if the | Seldom have they been on the side | news, \ment been neutral, From the very|a failure.” 


Organized Religion Under Fire 


|brought into the world by man’s 


By Ben Blumenberg 


President of the U. S. began asso- | 


| ciating with honest men.” | 
Again we recognize the author} 


even if he is not garbed in the fa- 
miliar green. 

“The God of the Episcopalians is 
an elderly British peer, courtly in 
manner, somewhat beefy, and, in 
New York vaguely Jewish. The God | 
of the Mormons shaves his upper 
lip, and. believes in a _ protective 
tariff and large families. The God 
of the Methodists is an agent pro- 
vocateur, forever fingering his blank 
warrants. 

“Christianity converts the gentle 
and despairing Jesus into a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, brisk, gladsome and 
obscene. 

“The Georgia cracker gives to 
missions in order to show that his 
God is superior to that of the | 
Chinese and to prove to the latter | 
that he ‘is a high-toned and en- 
viable man, hookworm or no hook- 
worm’ ...If the missionary is 
capable ‘he will hint that a Georgia 
cracker is superior to a Chinese 
philosopher’. 





“Religion,” says Mencken, “was 


wonder and his eternal 
He is forever seeking to| 


eternal 
hope.” 
pierce the walls of the unknow- 
able, to placate and propitiate the 
unseen powers and curry favor 
with them. The most remotely 
| connected sects have this in com- 
|mon,” from those gorgeously Oop- 
eratic to those that are the most 
inordinately secret and sneak- 
jing ... Fear is the common de- 
| nominator of all of them.” at 
jauthor takes the reader on a tour 
of the hells of various sects. The 
territory covered is a wide one 
though there is a sameness to the 
scenery. 

The priests (clergy), have al-| 
ways had confidence in their own} 








s 








powers in magic or the higher|of the plans awaiting considera- 
Almost with- | tion by the State Federation of 
out exception have they been on| Labor is one calling for drastic 


forms of religion. 





bullet. 
Methodism and democracy” meet a 


} 


| to tackle major problems in gov- 
ernment and morals, 

Mencken steers clear of the sex 
|}side of his sudject. The nearest 
approach is the observation that | 
the most revolutionary discovery 
made by man was the discovery of 
the biological part he played in 
|procreation. Also, that “A true} 


it 


that they are engaged in some-| 
thing naughty, and ought to be} 
punished for it.’ 

“Christianity, while taking the 
worst from Judaism left the best 
behind—for example the hygienic 
regulations.” The reader travels a 
couple of pages and finds that 
Jews “lack many of the qualities 
that mark the civilized man,” 
among them, “learning without | 
wisdom” yet we find in the excel- 
lent bibliography that the Jewish | c 


t 





Ss 


Encyclopedia, edited by Isadore | with the slogan “He kept us out | total accounts with the Allies grew 
Singer “is useful, though its | of war,” while secretly they were/into the billions, and with their 
working day and night to get accounts grew their sympathies. 
the country into war via the peace 


scholarship will sometimes carry | 


the average reader beyond his | 


structure of industry and to change 


of the Uni- | will use, this crisis as a stick with 


government 


| known is being pushed throughout 


Donald attributes this failure to 
reduce the line of the unemployed 
to the international situation and 
of course, this situation has played 
its part. 

“When we came into office,” de- 
clared the Prime Minister, ‘‘we set 
to work to do two things, Firstly 
to strengthen and improve the 


the relationship between industry 
and finance in order to increase 
the prosperity of our great trades 
and their capacity to provide 
steady employment, 

“Secondly, to stimulate all use- 
ful schemes of work for those who 
were unemployed. 

“If the general condition of 
things in the world had remained 


doctors engaged in taking care of| unchanged, our work would now | 
the sick under the insurance act | have proved itself by the results it 
overdriven. | produced. and I feel confident that 
They have become rusty in their | figures of unemployment would by 
|now have been below 
point.” 
| world plunged into an industrial 
|}and agricultural crisis which sent 
the 
|make it possible for the doctors | bounding up not only here, but in 
pericdically to study in this college | America, Germany and other in- 
and in this way to reeducate the} dustrial nations as well. 


the million 
“Last winter, however, the 


figures of unemployment 


“Our opponents have used, and 


Well-in- 


to the emergency 


the most discussed question in 
Great Britain at the present time, 
The failure of Labor to reduce 
the number of unemployed and the 
raising of tariff walls in America 
and other countries have led many 
former free traders to urge a tar- 
iff against the foreigners under the 
shibboleth “free trade within the 
Empire.” An increasing number 
of trade unions are going on rec- 
ord in favor of a protection policy, 
while Phillip Snowden and others 
are renewing their agitation for 
free trade. The I.L.P. on the other 
hand, is urging the development of 
government import boards as a 
means of protection as well as of 
economical and scientific purchas- 
ing. It is freely predicted in many 
circles that Great Britain will go 
protection within the next few 
years and the question may well be 
a means of bitter controversy and 
division in the years immediately 


ahead, 


Many of the measures of the 
Labor government are in commit- 
tee stage. Many are being blocked 
: by the House of Lords. The proc- 
ess of legislation is slow, A num- 
ber of social reforms have already 
been placed on the statute books. 
A number are in the offing. But 
no fundamental change has been 
made in industrial relationships. 
This has discouraged many mem- 
bers of the party. They feel that 
the Labor party should bring to 
the fore some important piece of 
socialistic legislation which will 
probably be defeated, but which 
will make it possible to go before 
the country with a militant mes- 
sage to the workers, instead of 
remaining in office and confirning 
their legislation to merely ameli- 








Mr. MacDonald declared that the 
was consulting with 
ocal authorities with a view to 
it 
the 


winter and that 
a conference of 
hree parties to discuss the prob- 
em, The Liberals had accepted; 
he Tories had refused to confer 





orative measures. 
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A Storm Song 


D? YOU know how the great storm came, 
My child with the frightened eyes... f 
You only remember the crooked flame 
Stabbing through the splintered skies, 
The trees like tethered beasts in pain, 
The wind whipped mad by a lash of rain, 
The sea undone and howling wild ... 
But you do not know how it came, my child, 


For withering days, the glutton sun 

Gorged himself, and dapped and drank 

The meadow meat and milk and wine. 
The river depth and the forest dank, 

While grain drooped thin and the gardens shrank, 
And the sea sands stank with weed and brine. . . 


The sod paled white, the hills hung wan, 
For withering days the gourmand sun 
Sucked and sapped in his seat on high 
Stuffing and packing his bellied sky. 


But gluttons are neither good nor wise, 
Here-.on earth or there in the skies... 
They cat and drink beyond their fill, 
They feast and gorge themselves until 
Thew very inners overspill. ,.. 


Oh there are glutions of a form 
Uglier than the stupid sun... 
And they will heave another storm, 
My child... a-wilder one. ... 


Then all the winds that howl their pain 
Under the slashing of the rain, 

And ail the seas that toss about 

Under the tempest’s thudding knout, 
And all the crashing in the skies. .., 
Will sound like timid tiny cries 

Of children frightened by surprise. ..« 


Now that Mac Coleman, my felinous co-scripe 
across the page has taken up the circulation cudg- 
el, I shall forbear on that most pressing matter un- 
til next week. Give him a hand boys, if only to 
keep track with him of that now trackless dynasty 
of cats... I may say however that last week’s ap- 
peal has been fruitful of splendid response. I'm 
saving them all up for a bang-up announcement. . . 

So I am forced into making some more wise 
comments about this and that. .. Whom, who or 
what shall it be... ? 

Communists... naw!... It's too hot... And then 
they are mostly all in camp making up new thumb 
and nose gestures for visiting investigators. 

Wall Street ... shucks. . . The poor boys are 
finding it terribly thin down there . .. what with 
over-expanded offices and all the suckers 
trimmed right down to the bone... 

Stalin ...aw well... this business of trying 
to make a country fit into Communism is a job 


yr 


worthy of a Canal Street bushelman ... and I’m 
certainly rooting for a good fit . even if the 
job takes four or five, five year plans. 

Tammany Hall... Jimmy... and the boys... 


let them be. . . They'll be sweating enough before 
next election day comes around.’ They say, you 
can’t keep a ripe smell down. . . And all the dumps 
in Christendom couldn't give forth such a concen- 
trated stench as is breaking forth now from the 
Wigwam Worthies. And anyway who wants 
to bear with it during these dog days. . . E 

The trouble with our own - well who 
wants to keep shouting against the walls of Bab- 


yt 





The moderates, on the other 
hand, maintain that such a cause 






ylon in the hope of tearing them down. I'll just 
keep on hoping that our derelict comrades will see 


of 





would deal a blow at many con- 
structive. international policies 
which labor has started and many 
social reforms whcih are now be- 
ing slowly passed from committee 
to committee, from House to 
House. Labor owes an obligation, 
they claim, to remain in office and 
do what it can, rather than run- 
ning the danger of returning the 
government to the reactionaries. 
In the meanwhile the other par- 
ties do not seem to think it stra- 
t as yet for them to appeal to | 
the country. What the next 
twelve months will bring forth no 
one with certainty can predict. 


egic 





system provided for in the act, the | plans go through the slum problem |tion. The Labor government abol-| The Labor party also blames the 
Ministry of Mines decides how | will be well on its way to solution | ished the Board and amalgamated | Tories for their opposition to the | 
much coal can be: produced in the | within the next decade, the functions into county councils.| Budget, which opposition is hold- 
various mines, and has power to; = ae oo It also provided for the reduction |ing up numerous appropriations. ! 
compel amalgamations. | (5) Arthur Greenwood and the|of grarts to the councils unless! But when all is said and dM™e, it | 
The I.L.P. feels that the bill does | Labor party are likewise tackling | they conducted their job with effi- now seems probable that the party | 
not go far enough. Particularly | the problem of health in general. | ciency made a mistake in appointing J. | 
it dislikes the feature authorizing | The state has during the last few | The Ministry of Health is like- | H. Thomas to the job of relieving | 
the increase of prices. It declares panes, established numerous mater-|wise giving attention to mental ihe unemployment situation. | 
that it was a mistake for the gov- jnity and child welfare centers, for | treatment and is enabling the local Thomas is the least socialistic of the | 
ernment to have first entered into expectant mothers. Little service, | authorities to take early steps in |members of the cabinet, and seems | 

lof revolution or even rational re- Wir , 

Mencken the Gods |forms. It is religion that accounts y 

s 'in a large measure for the failure 


We 
Fought 


em now when readiness for 
| 


war on the grandest scale ever 


he capitalist world, effective work 


in spiking the imperialist guns can | 
Christian is ashamed of his hor-| be done with the facts contained in 
|mones. He approaches even his,;C, Hartley Grattan’s Why We | hem Steel Co. ‘“‘one of the strong- 
| wedded life with an uneasy feeling Fought? (Vanguard Press, $2.50). | 


Grattan summarizes and brings | 


down to date the excellent job of ‘sell control inside of five years. 
debunking the gruesome conflict | Early the next year E. R. Stettin- 
of 1914. 
over head in war activity before | head of a control Allied purchas- 
the formal declaration on April 6, | ing organization spending $10,- 
1917; that Admiral Sims was sent 


That America was heels | 





o arrange for naval cooperation 


with England while America was | 


till technically at peace with 


Germany; that Wilson’s reelection 


ampaign managers put him over | 


depth.” In making the claim that| proposal route, are some of the 


the world’s greatest poetry has | V 
come from the Jews, the author | 

confesses that he is at a loss to 
account for it. However, pot-shots 


|Such as have been quoted are as | connections which slowly dragged 
rare in the Treatise On the Gods | America into the fiery furnace. 
as those in which palmistry and/ 
Single tax are felled with a single lies of histary,” says Grattan. “The 
“The twin superstitions,| World War is on all fours with 
|every other war in having an eco- _ 
| nomic 
Those in charge of revivals that | able historian who has dealt with 
are due to follow in the wake of | 
the industrial depression may find 
in the Treatise On the Gods val- 


imilar fate. 


it 


| 





To Fight Lax Legislators 
WOONSOCKETT, R. I. — Chief 


A 


w 


| 


. 


aluable points 
. 


Most interesting, however, are 


brought out, 
® . 





;Otto Kahn stated that from Au- 


| excuses for plunging into bloodshed 
| the chapters showing the economic | to safeguard these accounts. 


ists of America will send the work- 


start we did everything that we 
could to contribute to the cause of 
the Allies.” 

o 


H. P. Davidson, also of the house 
of Morgan, declared: “Some of us 
in America realized that this was 
our war from the very start.” 


gust, 194, he took his “stand un- 
equivocally with the Allied cause.” 

Hardly had the war begun when 
Charles Schwab made the~Bethle- 


est industrial allies of the British 
government” by guaranteeing to 
Lord Kitchener that he would not 


ius of the Diamond Match Co. was 


000,000 a day—much of it in the 
United States. 

Since the British fleet controlled 
the seas, American manufacturers 
and business men could sell very 
little to Germany. Hence their 


The German U-boat campaign, the 
sinking of the Lusitania, and the 
cocked-up yarns about Belgian 
atrocities, only provided “moral” 


In the coming war, the capital- 


propaganda, the 
objeets for fight 


lenter the war on the side of the 


ance, was pre-determined by one 
fact: 


| social 


. s | 
“Economics provide the dynam-/ers to fight, not for old accounts, 
; but for future trade and raw ma- 
terials to exploit. 


Seeks 


Neb.—( FP )- 


foundation. Every reput-|Nebraska Body 





the diplomacy, the 
alleged aims and 
ing, aS mere sec- 


4 


regards LINCOLN, 


uable pointers on successful meth-| ondary structures based on the te Lincoln Central Labor Union, | 
ods in the breaking down of re-| foundation of money and trade.” |A. F. of L., in a sweeping criti- | 
sistance to salvation. That America would eventually |cism of the A. F. of L. policy of! 


rewarding alleged friends of labor 
and attempting to punish labor’s 
enemies politically. “If the non- 
;partisan policy were sound why 
is it that it has failed after these 
|many years to secure for its ad- 


llies, if they needed such assist- 
most of the big bankers 
ere pro-British by business and 
connections, and had been 


the old light and mend the error their con- 
duct... I’m a joiner and a sticker... not a howler 
or a buster-up. The militants will understand. . . 

So what is there left to do except to dig down 
in the contrib drawer and pull forth a verse or two. 


White People Wonder 











































White people wonder at me 

They say, “That colored girl would be preity 
With her narrow nose and olive skin—— 
If only her hair wern’t kinky.” 

White people wonder at me... 

They say, “She's a quiet gil, refined 

Works herd, has a good brain, too—— 

But vou can’t trust these niggers, 


I?’s in the blood.” 


White people wonder at me... 
They say, “She wouldn't be reading 
Schopenhauer and Li T’at-fo 

If there wasn't white blood 

ln her somewhere.” 


Fools! . 


How well I remember my dark mother, 
Her frustratd life of totl and want, 
Her bitter soul swelling 

With a ceaseless aspiration and hope 
For her children. 


And my father—— 

A shiftless, haphazard half-human 
Alabama bound on midnight specials 
Riding the swamps of secrecy, 
Atoning for the betrayal of his race 

By deserting his children and their mother. 
He was white. 





RUBY WEBMS. 


With which I shall bang down the top of the 
desk and hie me back to my sideline of making a 
living at twist drills, milling cutters and hacksaw 
blades. . . . To have written a poem, pasted to- 
gether a column, and then dictated some Sf¥y 
diplomatic dunning letters to just so many slow 
paying customers, is my idea of being a captain 
of industry... 

Someday, Mac or some other brilliant newsman 
will grant the curious clamoring world the low- 
down on just how I doit... 

Fellows ... it’s simply thrilling to be like 
me. . . There’s good money in it too. .. And as 
Eddie says ...I don’t get much... but what I 
get is good... 

And fo think that it is to get readers for col- 
umns like this that Mac and I and the rest of 
the staff are plugging along for bigger and bet- 
ter circulation... 





Party | 
A la-| 
bor party is urged by the Nebra-/j 
ska Craftsman, official organ of | 









Hardly good tact ... Tl say. . . But then there’s 
the weather and what a handy thing that is to 
blame for all our sins of omission. .. 


S. A. de Witt. 
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Open your mind to a greet Truth, and find 
the cure as well as the preventive of Unem- 
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ployment, Poverty, Crime. All Georgist books 
sold without profit. Ask for list. 
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th aN ing on several fronts. It was dur- 


\Frederick Lonsdale 


Premiere at Criterion 


A four million dollar picture is 
due to open on Broadway at two 
“theatres early next week, and 


which has been unusually dull 
these summer montis. _ Howard 
Hughes, the young millionaire 
from Texas, whose former two 
ventures, “Two Arabian Knights” 
‘and “The Racquet” were both hits, 
will finally bring his massive pro- 
duction of “‘Hell’s Angels” to both 
the Criterion and Gaiety The- 
atres. The picture is said to have 
taken three years to film, and 
contains some of the most thrill- 
fmg air scenes that were ever shot. 
In the cast are Ben Lyon, James 
Hall, and a big assemblage of dare- 
devil experts of the air, who bring 
to “Hell’s Angels” the best work 
of their careers. 


Floyd Gibbons in 
RKO Theatres 


Floyd Gibbons, the “Headline 
Hunter” of the National Broad- 
casting Company’s nation - wide 
network, who'nas the distinction 
of being the fastest talker to ever 
discuss news events on the air, will 
appear in person at the RKO 
Keith’s Palace commencing Satur- 
day, August 23rd. Mr. Gibbons’ 
history is a varied and colorful 
one; hailing from Washington, D. 
C. and the Georgetown University, 
he obtained his first position on 
the Minneapolis Star; then went 

‘to Chicago to jin the Tribune, 
where his virile and fearless writ- 
ing made him a prominent figure. 
He was alotted the important post 
of war correspondent to the Chi- 
eago Tribune during the World 
War, and became famous for his 
graphic description of the fight-. 





ing the battle of Belleau Wood in 
"17 that he had the misfortune to 
lose an eye. He remained in Par- 
is after the Armistice as special 
correspondent for American syndi- 
cates. 

He will give an interesting talk 
on his own life, and events of the 
day in that extraordinary magnet- 
ic style that has gripped the minds 
of millions throughout the coun- 
try. 





And Gaiety Theatres 


bring to life the theatrical season | 


Ane meee memmenememenea mecnemnems : ae 





The Stage 


Star of Belasco’s New 








Playhouse 








Above is a scene from “Kreim- 
hild’s Revenge” the sequel to 
“Siegfried” now at the 55th St. 











Playhouse. 





Lynne Overman has one of 
the leading roles in “Danc'ng 
Partner” the new play at the 
Belasco Theatre. 


Revival At 55th Street 


The Movies 














Hell’s Angels—Epic of Air—Opens at 2 TI 


Music 














In Two Openings 








Ben Lyon has one of the chief 
roles in “Hell’s Angels” which 
will open at two theatres for 
an indefinite run—the theatres 
are the Criterion and the 
Gaiety. 





Blatt & Nicholas’ First 


Production of Season 





“The Dawn Patrol’ 
Smashes All Records at 


tional’s drama of the World war in 
the air, began its fifth week at the 
Winter Garden Thursday morn- 
ing (August 7). Some interesting 
statistics have been compiled by 
the Winter Garden management 
about this picture, which has shat- 
tered all records for attendance 
and receipts at the Garden, so far 
as either legitimate shows or pic- 
tures are cocerned. (The Winter 
Garden, before Warner Bros. took 
it. over, housed Shubert musical 
attractions.) 
By Wednesday night, it is ex- 
pected, more than 224,000 people 
will have seen “The Dawn Pa- 
trol.” 
These figures are amazing, inas- 
much as the Winter Garden is 
only a 1,00-seat house. They have 
been made possible by the fact 
that for the first three weeks of 
its run, nine performances of ‘‘The 





Signed by M-G-M 


One of the most important mo- 
tion picture contracts consummat- 
ed in some time, went into effect 
yesterday Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer announc that Frederick 
Lonsdale had be igned to write 
exclusively for fheir studios. The 
contract, it was stated, negotia- 
tions for which have been under 
way for some time, is for a long 
term and will make certain that 
the work of the famous playwright 
will have a marked effect on the 
talking screen. 

It was Frederick Lonsdale who | 
gave the legitimate stage such |, 
outstanding successes as “Spring 
Cleaning,” “The High Road,” “Last | 
of Mrs. Cheyney,” ‘Monsieur Beau- 
caire,” and other popular dramas. 

For many years he has been a 
vital influence in the theatrical 
world and is recognized today as 
one ‘of the theatres greatest play- 





wrights. 
Lonsdale is at his best, when 
writing high society comedies. 


Several works of this sort which 
he has written have had world- 
wide audiences. His sparkling di- 
alogue and quick tempo are highly 
praised by critics and students of 
the drama. Examples of his style 
may be found in “The Lady in 
Ermine,” and “Aren’t We All.” 
His latest play, “Canaries Some- 
times Sing,” was produced in Lon- | 
don last year and will be pro-| 
duced in this country soon. 





| “Barnyard Concert.” 


Dawn Patrol” were given daily. 
The picture has played to more 
than capacity every night of its 
run, and to virtual capacity ,dur- 
ing the morning and afternoon 
hours of each day since July 10. 





Schmeling’s First 
Talkie Premieres at 
The 8th St. Playhouse 


Max Schmeling’s first talkie, 
“Liebe Im Ring,” (‘Love in the 
Ring”), produced in Germany just 
before he left for America where 
he won the World’s Heavyweight 
Championship, will have its Amer- 
ican premiere at the Eighth Street 
Playhouse commencing this Fri- 
day, August 8. 

While the film is mainly a Ger- 
man sound film, there are se- 
quences with dialogue in English, 
French and Portuguese. Schmel- 
ing speaks German and English. 

This film marks the opening of 
a season of German talkies at the 
Eighth Street Playhouse. Several 
of the most ambitious and suc- 
cessful Ufatone fims will follow 
later in the season. 

Supporting Schmeling in this 
film are: Olga Chekova, Kurt Ger- 
ron, Renata Muller and Max Ma- 
chon, Schmeling’s trainer. 

On the same program the play- 
house is offering the sound version 
of Charlie Chaplfa’s “Carmen”; 
“Brahms” and Mickey Mouse in a 
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The Winter Garden 


“The Dawn Patrol,” First Na- 


Percy Kilbride, Joan Blair, Frank 
Dae, Jacob Frank, Elizabeth Tay- 


Burnell, Edward A. Blatt and M. 
J. Nicholas completed casting for 
“The Up and Up,” the new Martha 
Madison and Eva Kay Flint play. 
Howard Lindsay is directing 
and rehearsals began yesterday 
morning. The play will open in 
Philadelphia on the 25th of this 
month and reach New York two 
weeks later. 





‘*Kriemhild’s Revenge’, 
Sequel to ‘‘Siegfried, 
At the 55th Street 


“Kriemhild’s Revenge,” 
production, will have a return en- 
gagement at the 55th Street Play- 
huose beginning next Friday, Aug- 
ust 8th. 

This film is the sequel to “‘Sieg- 
fried” and the second of the two 
parts picturizing “The Nibelung- 
enlied,” the old German myth. 
“Kriemhild’s Revenge’ is one of 
the-most elaborate of the Ufa pro- 
ductions. Thousands of extras 
were employed to portray the Ni- 
belungen and the Huns, and enor- 
mous old German castles and pal- 
aces had to be built on the. large 
space of the Ufa studios near 
Berlin. 

Fritz Lag, who also created 
“Siegfried” and ‘Metropolis,’ was 
the director. The cast of well- 
known Ufa stars includes Mar- 
garete Schoen (Kriemhild), Hans 
Schlettow (Hagen), Rudolph 
Klein Rogge (Attila), Theodor 
Loos (Gunther), Paul Richter 
(Siegfried), Bernhardt Goetzke 
and George John. 

A musical score of themes from 
the Wagnerian operas “Goetter- 
daemmerung” and “Siegfried” will 
accompany the presentation of the 
film. 





Sam Jack Kaufman 
Stays On at Fox’s 
B’klyn—Big Stage Bill 


Sam Jack Kaufman, who is 
arousing such enthusiasm among 
the patrons for his splendid con- 
ducting and novel “mastering,” 
again takes charge of stage af- 
fairs introducing Fanchon & Mar- 
co’s “Eyes.” In this “Idea” are 
such well known performances as 
Billy M. Greene, annoyed by Ed- 
die Clifford in “But, Is It Art?”’; 
Six Candreva Brothers, artistic 
trumpeters; Paul Olsen, who 
dances uniquely with Miss Clara 
Bow-zo, the dummy; Don Caroll, 
singing songs you'll understand; 
Bob and Eula Burroff’s personal- 
ity dancers; Keo, Toki & Yoki, 
Japanese risley, piano and vocal 
workers; and those optical. at- 
tractions, the Sunkist Beauties. 

Bob West has everyone singing 
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ToBe“TheUpand Up” 


With the singing yesterday of 


lor, Michael Markham and Lotta 





*‘De Lawd’s”’ Private 


Trumpeter 
“Gangway! Gangway for a 
Lawd!” 

With this thrilling announce-| 
ment, C. Wesley Hiil who appears | 
as “Gabriel” in “The Green Pas- 
pate holds his audience spell- 
bound nightly at the Mansfield | 
Theatre, where this “divine” com- | 
edy is still playing: He says that} 
he gets more thrill out of deliver- 
ing these lines each performance | 
than does the audience. That’s | 
a matter of opinion! 

This accomplished actor, who 
was last seen on Broadway in 
“Porgy” when he played the cap- 
tain of the fleet, began his public 
career as a barker with a medicine 
show. He was foisted upon the 








A the 5 Hinlte Theatre 





— 


Kay Francis has been seen in 
many pictures on Broadway 
lately. At the Rialto she sup- 
ports Ronald Colman in his 
new peture, “Raffles.” 











Premieres at 8th Street 
Playhouse 





Max Schmeling’s first picture 


“Liebe in Ring” (Love in the 
Ring”) will have its first Amer- 











‘‘Our Blushing Brides’ 
Held Over at Capitol 
For Second Week 


Beautiful Joan Crawford has 
ben packing them in all week at 
the Capitol Theatre by her capti- 
vating and glamorous performance 
in “Our Blushing Brides,” with 
Robert Montgomery, Anita Page 
and Dorothy Sebastian. Conse- 
quently this romantic story of 
| three girl chums, in their danger- 
ous fashion parade of love and 
laces, will be held over for an- 
other week. 

Chester Hale's “Invitation to the 
Dance,” on the stage, produced 
under the personal supervision of 
Louis K. Sidney and featuring 
Joyce Coles, Ivan Triesault, Philip 
Tiltman and the Capitol Ballet 











a Ufa 





unsuspecting yokels out 
sticks as a Kickapoo Indian boy, 


a wagon while the “Doc’’ expound- 
ed the virtues of snake oil. 

But when he discovered that he 
had other thespian talents besides 
playing straight for the “Doc” he 
left the medicine outfit flat, and 
buck and winged his way into a 
real honest to goodness “hall 
show,’—none other than 
Tom’s Cabin”. 

These happenings culminated at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1892. 
Since then he has toured this 
country almost continuously ap- 
pearing in such perennial favorites 
as “The South Before the War”; 
“Old Ketucky”; “Slavery Days”, 
and “Old Tennessee’, and a long 
period in vaudeville. Besides 
“Porgy” Mr. Hil has more re- 
cently appeared on Broadway in 
“Shuffle Along” and ‘Runnin’ 
Wild.” 

As everybody knows, the author 
very properly has provided “Ga- 
briel” with a horn. It is true the 
horn is only a stage “prop.” Nev- 
ertheless Wesley Hill keeps it well 
shined, and in perfect condition 
although he has never blown it. 
He actually puts it to his lips in 
the first act, and De Lawd gently 
cautions him, “Watch yourself, 
Gabe!” And Gabe protests that 
he wasn’t going to blow, but only 
wanted to get the feel of it. Hill 
confided to a friend recently that 
he wondered what would really 
happen should he slip and acci- 
dentally emit a blast. 


“Queen High” Musical 
Hit Picturized at the 
Paramount Theatre 


The definite trend of the movies 
away from literal adaptation of 
successful musical comedies to 
the screen is shown by “Queen 
High,” which comes to the New 
York Paramount on Friday, Aug- 
ust 8th. 

Personally supervised by 
Schwab and Mandel, who created 
the stage success of the same 
name, “Queen High’ becomes the 
forerunner of a series of film far- 
ces with music. Charlie Ruggles 






































in the 


and did his stuff from the tail of 


“Uncle | 


Corps is an exquisite story in pan- 
tomime that has been enthusiasti- 
cally received at every perform- 
ance. 








“Common Clay’ 
Held Over at Roxy’s 


So enthusiastic has been the au- 
dience . reaction to “Common 
Clay” the Fox Movietone. drama 
which inaugurates the new and 
greater movie season now current 
at the Roxy Theatre, that S. L. 
Rothafd, ‘“‘Roxy’’, has decided to 
extend its engagement for a sec- 
ond week. It is the screen adap- 
tation of the Harvard prize play 
which brought such success to 
Jane Cowl in the stage play. Lew 
Ayres brought into prominence by 
“All Quiet on the Western Front” 
is co-featured, wy 

The stage production will be re- 
tained in conjunction with the 
feature film. The pricipal number 
is a one-act comic operetta by Irv- 
ing Caesar called “La Tickera,” 
one of the most unusual pieces of 
entertainment to be seen on any 
local stage. The theme is an op- 
eratic burlesque on the stock mar- 
ket. 

A colorful reflection of the sea- 
son is portrayed by an elaborate 
production called “A Summer 
Idyll”. It is in three scenes and 
features in the cast of Singers and 
dancers, Patricia Bowman, Beat- 
rice Belkin, Dorothy Miller, Wil- 
liam Robyn, the Ballet, the Chorus 
and the Roxyettes. Selections 
from Herbert’s “The Fortune Tell- 


ican showing at the little Arty 


Theatre on 8th St. It is a Ger- 
man sound film with English 
Dialogue. 





“Bride of Regiment’ 
First Time at Popular 
Prices at Both Strands 








“Bride of the Regiment,” with 
Vivienne Segal, Allan Prior, Myr- 
na Loy, Walter Pidgeon, Louise 
Fazenda, Ford Sterling and Lu- 
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When Byrd came back from the 
South Pole, he brought with him 
a stirring and interesting film 
called with “Byrd at the South 
Pole.” This unusual film can be 
seen at the Little Carnegie. 





“Animal Crackers’’ 
To Follow ‘“‘Raffles’’ 
At the Rialto Theatre 


Following the current showing 
of “Raffles,” starring Ronald Col- 
man, at the Rialto Theatre, the 
Management announces that 
“Animal Crackers” starring the | 
Marx Brothers, will be the pres- 
entation. 

With the incomparable advo- | 
cates of amiable insanity is the | 
pulchritudinous Lilian Roth feat- | 
ured in a number of recent Para- | 
mount successes. Victor Heerman 





pino Lane in the cast, will come 
into the New York and Brooklyn 
Strand Theatres Friday August 8, 
The picture, which is entirely in 
Technicolor, 3 based on Rom- 
berg’s operetta, “The Lady in Er- 
mine,” and was directed by John 
Francis Dillon for First National. 
duction, dealing with the plight 
It is a Vitaphone all-talking play 
of a bride who on her wedding 
night is torn from her husband 
nad forced to accept the atten- 
tions of a Colonel of an invading 
army. : 





**Recaptured Love” | 
With Belle Bennett at | 
The Beacon Theatre | 


ee. aoe | 
“Recaptured Love,” Belle an 
nett’s latest starring vehicle, | 
comes into Warner Bros. Beacon | 
Theatre, Broadway and 74th St., | 
Friday, Aug. 8. It is a Vitaphone 
all-talking production, a drama of 
divorce as it affects society. 
“Recaptured Love” was adapted 
by Charles Kenyon from Basil 
Wood’s play ‘“Misdeal.”” John 
Adolfi directed. In the cast with 
Miss Bennett appear John Hal- 
liday, Dorothy Burgess, Richard 
Tucker, Junior Durkin and the 
“Sisters G,” sensational German 
dancing team. 











THEATRE GUILD 


directed, 





COOL 


CAPITOL 


Broadway and 5ist Street 
Major Edward Bowes, Mer. Dir. 
2nd Week 


Joan Crawford 
in the Romantic | 
Talkie, they’re all 
Talking about! 


OUR 
BLUSHING 
BRIDES | 


Wit 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY. ANITA 
PAGE, DOROTHY SEBASTIAN, 
RAYMOND HACKETT. HARRY 
BEAUMONT, Dir. 
STAGE suow 
AND BUNCHUCK'S 





DE LUXE 
ORCHESTRA 


eatres 





| Ensemble and cast of 











“With Byrd at the 
South Pole’ at Little 





That colorful, 
gether delightful romance of New 
York in the gay nineties—“Tin 
Florodora Girl’—is announced a; 
leading attraction at Leo Brech 
er’s Little Carnegie Payhouse os 
West 57th street for the four dayt 


Marion Davies essays the part of 
a member of the famous Florodor¢ 
Sextette and from 4ll reports ‘hei 
undisputed comedy talents are giv: 
en full play in this amusing tale af. 
the days of tandem bicycles, bus 
tles and  ten-mile-an-hour, joy 
rides. 

Beginning Wednesday and con- 
tinuing through Friday, the offer. 
ing will be “With Byrd at the 
South Pole.” The weather being 
what it is, we can think of nothing 
more soothing than the opportun- 
ity of gazing, for an hour and g 
half, on the million or more square 
miles of ice which Byrd’s cameras 
photographed. Aside from this 
however, patrons of Litfle Car- 
negie will be able to follow out 
courageous Rear Admiral from 
the start to the finish of his mem. 
orable trip to the Antarctic 
Byrd’s picture is one.of those rare 
occasions in filmdom when real 
| drama, rather than the Hollywood 
variety, may be enjoyed. 








Tell Them You Saw Their-' 


Ad In The New Leader. 


OXY 


ith AVE. and 50th S¥, 
Pers. Direction of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL (ROXY) 


2nd week of 
A Dramatic Masterpiere 


“COMMON 
CLAY” 


with 
CONSTANCE BENNETT 
LEW AYRES 
Tully Marshall, Matty Kemp 
Beryl Mercer 





f 


— ON THE STAGE — 
“TICKERA,”’ Opera—SBUT Opera, 
and with Irving Caesar. ntire 


by 





Belkin, Patricia Bow 
Chorus—32 Roxyet ions From 
“The Fortune Teller,” Symphony 


| 
' Orchestra. 





@ BARTHELMESS 


BT he Dawn Patralt 


and 


f with DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Jr., 





Flying the air lanes at dawn!—To ad- 


venture—battle—sacrifice! The story 
of the air heroes on the Western 
Front, 

RICHARD 


NEIL HAMILTON 
Warner Bros. Refrigerated 


WINTER GARDEN 


Coftinned at ropa 2r Prices 











Presents 
THE NEW 


GARRICK 





GAIETIES| 


Guild Theatre _‘|| 


52nd Street, West of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30; Mats. Thurs. and 








er” are contributed by the Roxy 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Sat. 2:30 














HENRY MILLER 
Eves., 8:30. 


JOURNEY’S END | 


Matinees, Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 
. 


Cooly System in Operation 
SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES | 


The 
Has Ever Known 


Werner Bros. New York & Brook 
REFRIGERATED 





"BRIDE &% : REGIMENT” 


First Time POPULAR Prices 


with VIVIENNE SEGAL, WALTER PIDGEON, 
ALLAN PRIOR, FORD STERLING, MYRNA LOY 


Strangest Wedding _ Night a_ Bride 

















Another 

Warner Grosd 
SILVER 
JUBILEE 

Attraction 














THEA., 124 West 43rd St. || 














APOLLO THEATRE 


WEST 42nd STREET. EVES., 8:30 
Mats., Wed and Sat., $1 to $3.85 


George White 


Flying High 


with 
Bert Lahr—Oscar Shaw 
NOTICE 
If any ticket broker tells you he has 
®no seats for this show, kindly phone 
box-office, 2400 Wisconsin, specify 
locations you desire, and we will 
reserve these seats, or nearest lo- 


COOL 
TH STREET PLAYHOUSE 
Just East of 7th Ave. 
POPULAR PRICES 
pom o> from 
— Midnight 
“CIRCLE 0129 


One Week Only! 


THE FAMOUS UFA SPECTACLE 


“KRIEMHILD’S 
REVENGE” 


Sequel to “Siegfried” 
Directed by Fritz Lang, creator of 
“Siegfried” and ‘Metropolis’ with 
superb German star cast! 


OR 
= 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer'’s Cosmopolitan 
Production 
with CHESTER MORRIS, 
BEERY, LEILA HYAMS, 
MONTGOMERY, LEWIS STONE, 
GEORGE F. MARION 
REFRIGERATED 


Broadway wage’ 47th St. 
Twice Daily, 2:40—8:30 


wen Selling in Advance 
Seats Reserved 


WALLACE 
ROBT. 











“Kriemhild” is a magnificent piece 
of work... to the majority of other 


Adnan 
Oita Week 


CAMEO OL 


jwaee 4 ME HIT’ 


IK tole 


wath ce 
se m Peet Talking Pic 
ghe P 
Any Harding 


Bad Astor—Robert Ames 














films it is like a tintoretto painti ng 
being compared to a novice’s effort!’ 
N. Y. TIMES 





cations to them, at regular box- 





office prices. 
Mail orders filled as 
per locations requested 




















Earl Carroll} 


Vanities 


8th Edition All New 
66 Glittering Scenes—1,000 Laughs 
HERB WILLIAMS 
JIMMY SAVO 
JACK BENNY 
Cast of 150 and 
Most Beautiful Girls in the World 
Prices 
Evs.. $1 to $6. Mats., $1 to $3.50 & Tax 
462 GOOD BALCONY SEATS at $1.00 
NEW AMSTERDAM 
Theatre, W. 42nd Street 


Nightly & Pop. Mats. Wed: & Sat. 
Theatre Delightfully Cool—Filtered Air 











“MIGHTIEST WAR 
DRAMA EVER SEEN” 


—N. Y. American. 


“AT Quiet 


“With By rd é The 


The a. ete Film and 
A GREAT ACH 


PLAZA THEATRE|LITTLE CARNEGIE 


58th St., East of Madison Ave. 
SATURDAY TO TUESDAY 
August 9th to 12th Inclusive 


“South Pole”. 


ficrophone Record of 
IEVEMENT 


Sith St., East of Seventh Ave. 
WEDN ESDAY TO FRIDAY 
August 13th to 15th Inclusive 





ON THE 





Western 
Front” 


A Universal Picture presented 


by Carl Laemmle—Directed by 
Lewis Mile ston e 

“A notable achievemen sincere, 
earnest, vivid and araants Better 
than anything so far done.’’—Mor- 
daunt Hall, N. Y. Times 
“Enormously compelling talking 
motion picture. As show some- 


a 
aa to get definitely excited about. || 
very fine motion picture.""—Howard || 
Bf Herald Tribune. 


CENTRAL ZH4t8*,.22"07 


} 
| 
and 47th bog | 
Twice Daily: 
Sun., 


2:45—8 
3 Times Sat. 2058: 5-8: 45 

















8” PLAYHOUSE 


52 W. 8th STREET Spring 5095 
Dir. Joseph R. Friesier 
STARTING FRIDAY—AUG. & 


MAX SCHMELING 


IN GERMAN TALEIE 


‘LIEBE IM RING’ 


5TH AVE. PLAYHOUSE 


ENTIRE WEEK OF AUG. 9 


‘Cain and Artem 


SOVIET FILM BASED ON 
MAXIM GORKI’S NOVEL 














Theatre 
Parties 


Party Branches and sym- 
pathetic organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
atre parties to do so through 
the Theatrical Department of 
the NEW LEADER. Phone 
Algonquin 4622 or write to 
Barnett Feinman, Manager 
New Leader Theatrical De- 
partment, 7 East 15th St., 
New York. : , 





Carnegie Aug. 13th. 


witty and alto- 


commencing Saturday, August 9. 
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erendum 
The Boston Central Branch, with 
55 members in good standing, before 
they heard about the initiation of a 
referendum to remove the office from 
to Washington by the Kings 
18th A. D. Branch, passed 3 
motion to the same effect. The mo- 
tion read: “That the National- Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall be instructed 
to move the party headquarters from 
Chicago to Washington, D. C., as soon 
as the present lease expires.” 
4 Data Mailed 
The National Office has sent out 
to all locals, branches, members- at- 
large, and all party officials, copies 
of the hearing on the Frazier Amend- 
ment and material from the Women’s 


ment by Example.” 
tional Executive Committee, 
New Haven meeting, decided to insert 
in the Congressional platform a de- 
mand that the United States imme- 
diately make drastic reductions in 
armaments both on land and sea as 
an example to other nations, this ma- 
terial should be used to the fullest 
extent in the Congressional campaign 
by party speakers and writers. Any- 
one else interested can receive copies 
of this material by writing to the 
National Office, 2653 Washington 
boulevard, Chicago. Branch secre- 
taries and members-at-large who did 
not receive these publications are 
urged to write to the National Office 
So our mailing list can be brought up 
to date. 
Yipsel Song Contest 
“The New Vista” staff has announc- 
ed a very interesting contest which 
will begin with the next issue. The 
dearth of some good Socialist songs 
is obvious. For this reason, “The New 
Vista,” announced this contest, which 
will be divided into three divisions: 
1. Marching songs; 2. Songs of ap- 
peal to youth ,and 3. Yipsel “Stein 
.” call them “comradeship 
songs” or what you will. The contest 
will end, and the winners will be 
announced in the October issue. 
Prizes will be announced at a later 
date. The contest is open to anyone, 
regardless of whether the comrade is 


a Yipsel, party member, Young Circle |, 


member, or a member of any other 
Socialist or fraternal organization. All 
those interested should enter the con- 
test by sending in their songs before 
September 1, and should inform the 
editorial board before August 15 
whether they intend to enter the 
contest.. The address of “The New 
Vista” is 375 Stone avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
California Breathes Defiance 

Stanley Rogers, California state 
Secretary, has written William C. 
Stone, Colorado state secretary: 

“A challenge such as yours cannot 
go unanswered. We will sure give you 
@ run for your money, and we don’t 
Mean maybe! Whether the other nine 
states will want to admit a state 
with so small a present membership 
into the drive on a straight percen- 
tage basis is questionable, but I'll 
write and ask them about it. But no 
matter what they do, we will accept 
your challenge. just between our- 
selves. On the first day of November 
you will have to have a total mem- 
bership equal to one-third our total— 
and that’s going to be a lot! We have 
Mo intention of stopping at the thou- 
@and mark. We will bet you eight 
thousand leaflets that we win. You 
put up ten dollars and we'll put up 
ten dollars. That will help a lot! Let’s 
clear the decks for action and show 





the rest of the country what can be | 


done! Thanks for the Goldsteins.” 
About the Goldsteins 
The National 
the following from State Secretary 
O. A. Kennedy of Utah: 
“Just a few lines to report on the 


activities of the Goldstein brothers | Main and Ward streets at 8:15 


of Boston who have been doing or- 


ganization work in Colorado and Utah | days subject to change ‘by notice in 
while driving through to California. | this column at Taunton Green begin- 
On the 20th they spent sometime at | ning at 8 o'clock. 


Mayton, Utah, looking up the old 
comrades and on the 26th, address a 
meeting of Socialists at Duchesne 


which was well attended. Arriving at | beginning at 8 o’clock at Hampshire 


Ogden on the 28th they devoted two 
days to personal calls on the local 
comrades interviewing upward of 30 


Office has received | to police interference, beginning at 8. 


| 


at their home. On the evening of the | 


30th they addressed an open air meet- 
ing in the city hall park of about 400 
people. As a result a number of ac- 
cessions were received. They departed 
on the morning of the 31st for Salt 
Lake City. After a few days spent in 


|'nue and Temple street near Central 


the capitol city they will visit succes- | 


sively Murray, Lehi, American Fork, | 


Pleasant Grove, Provo, Spanish Fork, 


' 


AT 





ing Unearned Incomes,” “What is 
Socialism,” “Socialism and Ameri- 
canism,” “Out of Work,” “Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,” and the “Parable 
of Water Tank” are available by writ- 
ing to the state office at 21 Essex 
street. House to house leaflet distribu- 
tion is going on every Saturday after- 


Springville and Cedar City. They ex- 
pect to locate*in or near Los Angeles.” 
California 

In addition to getting arrested, dis- 
tributing twenty thousand papers 
every few weeks, holding monster 
meetings of one kind or another in 
the fight for Socialism and social 
justice, and inaugurating a member- 
ship competition between the ten 
largest states, the Socialists of Los 
Angeles have time to put out a state 
monthly report of progress, which 
should be read by all state secretaries. 
The latest to reach us is a four-page, 
mim hed’ analysis of things that 
have been happening, sub-divided un- 
der the heads, “Membership Drive,” 
“Election,” “Propaganda” and “La- 
bor.” The Los Angeles Socialists have 
put up a candidate for secretary of 
the Central Labor Council, and al- 
though the opposition from the build- 
ing trades and other reactionaries is 
strong, the party is going ahead con- 
fidently with the election campaign. 
The state executive committee has 
asked that all locals distribute at 
least 1,000 leaflets and pamphlets 
each month. 


ship of Lester Shulman regularly in 
New Bedford. Comrades Hall, Hill, 
Panitch, Gordon and Cartwright of 
the Yipsels and Comrade Tim Murphy 
from New York, are helping in the 
speaking, and Comrades Anita Gins- 
burg, Mae Sherman, Dorothy Wahr- 
haftig, Hall Reana; Pulsinelli, and 
Weiner are helping in leaflet distribu- 
tion. 
. New Jersey 
Essex County 

The authorities of Newark, not con- 
tent with baiting the Communists, 
have now turned to the Socialists. 
At a Socialist meeting in Military 
Park, Newark, on July 31, the speaker 
was handed a communication from 
the Shade Tree Commission warning 
| him that collections or sale of litera- 
| ture would not be permitted. The 
e is meeting proceeded in an orderly way 
Illinois and the order was conformed to. Also 


The state platform has been print- 9°" Saturday afternoon and evening, 
ed, and Hudson Dailey, the new state | 4USUSt 2, although the meeting was 
secretary, is on the job with tem-|0¢ Of the largest of the year, no 
porary office at 2653 Washington collection was taken up and no leaf- 
boulevard, Chicago, pending removal ag peg This meeting a from 2 
of the state office to Springfield. Lo- | t0 12 P:,m. — * peo — 
cals are urged to write for petitions |SWelled to about 1, with people 
and for copies of the state platform. standing on benches the better to see 


Utah and hear. 


_ The combined campaign and organ- 
A lively state convention, was held | ization 


committees of the Essex 
in Ogden, on the 24th. D. C. Dora, |County Local met in, special session 
of Ogden, is the candidate for Su- 


Monday, August 4, fo consider the 
preme Court, the only state office to |situation created by the action of the 
be filled. A. W. Clemons.of Duchesne, 








| city officials. For years the party has 


and Otto E. Parsons of Toole, nom- | held meetings, taken collections, and 
inated for Congress in the First and |S0ld or distributed literature in. the 
Second Districts, respectively. A mili- | City parks without interference. It was 
tant set of resolutions was adopted, | decided to send a committee of four, 
and copies were furnished to all the |Comrades Manning, Jager. Rosen- 
state dailies. They were given good |kranz and Sutton, to interview Com- 
publicity, and the Associated Press |™issioner Gillen on the matter. The 
sent out quite a fair elaborate report. ,COmmittee is to report back at the 
The Socialists were given the credit | local meeting Tuesday, August 5, when 


+ i .|further action will be taken. The 
ne pe Ta Tae Oe ee ee |committee is determined to fight this 


noon in Boston, and under the leader- } 





a. ° ° jorder. They do not agree that the 
Wisconsin jordinance quoted by the authorities | 
Al Benson, state secretary, has | COvers political meetings, and if nec- 


| essary, will make a test of the mat- 


purchased a three-quarter ton touring on 


truck which will be used as a speak- 
ing van throughout the state. The 
truck will contain living quarters for | S 
two, and be suitably painted and let- | Monday, August 11, 8 p. m., at 105 
tered on the outside to attract the | Springfield avenue, Newark. Prepara- 
curious and those inclined toward So- | tions for a state picnic and other im- 
cialism. It will make one tour and re- | Portant matters will be taken up. 
turn to Milwaukee forthe Socialist | Delegates please take notice and at- 
state picnic, August 10th, when it | tend this meeting. 
will be used as the official head- AY wv * 
quarters during the day on the picnic | New Y ork 

The state committee elected at the 


grounds. : 
A. J. Sprage, Stevengspoint, a re- |Schenectady convention met ai Peo- 
ple’s House New York last Sunday. 


tired locomotive engineer and active | 
for years in the B. of L. E., has been | Herman Kobbe of Nassau was elected 
added to the list of Socialist legisla- |chairman of session. Those present 
tive candidates. The Socialist branch | besides Kobb were Edward P. Clarke 
in Stevenspoint has been reorganized, | of Queens County, William M. Feigen- 
with William Zuege, secretary of the | baum of Kings County, Julius Gerber, 
Locomotive Firemen’s Local, as party |G. A. Gerber and Algernon Lee of 
New York County, William H. Hils- 


ew dorf of M County, Samuel O 
- ” ™ orf of Monroe County, Samue rr 
Massachusetts of Bronx, Elizabeth C. Roth of Erie 

Meetings are being held as follows: 'County, Fred Sander of Onondaga, 

Waltham: At the corner of the com- | and Theresa B. Wiley of Schenectady. 
mon for the next three Saturdays be- | State Secretary Merrill, Louis Wald- 
ginning at 8 o'clock. man, candidate for Governor, Execu- 

Amesbury: Every Saturday night at ‘tive Secretary Lewis of Local New 
8 o’clock in the square. 

Boston: Every Friday at Tremont 
and Milford streets beginning at 8:30 | 
and in Tremont and Hammond streets 
the same night and time. Every Thurs- 
day at Tremont near West until fur- 
ther notice as this meeting is subject 


State Committee 


|L. and others were also in attendance. 
The state committee adopted a plan 
of organization calling for four sub- 
cominittees as follows: on budget and 
finance, consisting of Julius Gerber, 
Morris Berman and Theresa B. Wiley: 
on public affairs, consisting of Louis 
Malden: At 8:30 at Suffolk Square | Waldman, Samuel Orr, Herman Kobbe 
every Thursday. 
Brockton: Every activities, Rachel Panken, Pauline 
Newman, Elizabeth Stuyvesant, Esther 


Wednesday at 
Taunton: The next three Wednes- 
organization and propaganda, G. Au- 
gust Gerber, William M. Feigenbaum, 
Algernon Lee and Edward P. Clarke. 
Louis Waldman of New York was 
elected to the post of state chairman 
created by the state convention. The 
new state executive committee, elected 
by the state committee on Sunday is 
as follows: Julius Gerber, Rachel 
Panken, G. August Gerber and Mor- 
ris Berman of New York, Herman 
Kobbe of Nassau, Rensselaer County, 


Ghelsea: At Bellingham Square 
every Tuesday beginning at 8:30. 
Lawrence The next two Tuesdays 


and Essex streets 
Lowell: Every Monday beginning at 
8 o'clock at Green and Central streets. 
Cambridge: Every Monday begin- 
ning at 8:30 at Massachusetts ave- 


Square. 

New Bedford At Brooklawn Park 
Tuesday after the ball game. Grove 
Park on Saturdays. } 

State Office Notes 

Copies of the state platform and 

other valuable leaflets such as “Tax- 


three named will act as advisory com- 
mittee to the state secretary. 

The state committee also adopted 
he plan for campaign, 
state campaign committec, which 
‘committee is to consist of the New 








Free Youth is publication of 
the Young Peoples’ Socialist 
It aims to present, 
, the doings 
of progressive Youth. It in- 
vites contributions of news 
and views. 














Address: 
FREE YOUTH 
7 East 15th St. 
New York City 
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New Jersey State Committee meets | 
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| 
| 
| 





York, Director Belsky of the Y. P. S. | 


| 
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organizing a | 
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| 











New York Yipsels Hold 


Anti - War Meeting 
The Young People’s Socialist 


League at an executive committee 
meeting of the Greater New York 
section of the organization decided 
to set aside the week of August 3 for 
@ special propaganda campaign in 
behalf of its anti-war principles, 
since this week is the sixteenth an- 
niversary of the declaration of the 
World War. Plans for open air meet- 
ings in the various residential dis- 
tricts of the city were approved. 


Abe Belsky, executive secretary of | 


the league, in setting forth the pro- 
posal of concentrating the attention 
of youth toward the horrors of war 
Said: 

“The Young People’s Socialist 
League, which is the youth auxiliary 
of the Socialist Party is determined 
to bend all of its energies to avoid 
the suicide of another world holocust. 
Continued social 


progress demands | 


the total aboliiton of war as a na-| 


tional policy and practice. 


Lurking | 


behind the coatings of national in- | 


terests, national sovereignty, national 
honor and national patriotism, are in- 
variably found the investors and 
traders who use the State Depart- 
ment, the Marines, and if the issues 
are large enough, the Army and 
Navy, to safeguard their property’ in- 
terests. Abandonment of this policy 
of -armed intervention and 
crumbling of tariff barriers are the 
primary steps towards eliminating the 
commercial tendencies of violent con- 


flict of which the worker is the vic- | League appeals to the young workers 


tim on the battlefield. 

“Due to the internal economic or- 
ganization of the industrially devel- 
oped nations, the workers of hand 
and brain who produce the wealth 
are forced to pay tribute to the vested 
Interests. 


“This economic set-up results not 


the rivalry for markets. 

“Eleven years have elapsed since 
the termination of the last world con- 
flagration, and we are no nearer now 


| 
| 


| 


the realize that international Socialism is 





j 





| Greater 
only in unemployment, but also in {Sports carnival banner for receiving 





the Young People’s Socialist League 
was played during the track events 


Yipsels Wanted 


defeat, therefore a Norman Thomas 
cup won by the Young People’s So- 
cialist League lasttyear was presented 
to the Young Circle League for safe 


Help is needed to obtain sig- 
natures for the petitions now in 
circulation for Socialist candi- keeping 
dates to be voted upon in the , ” Cirets the C3 
coming primary. A large num- || Se 
ber of comrades is needed to || 
complete this job. In order to do 
this job effectively within the 
minimum time required by the 
law it is urged that every loyal 
and active member of the Y. P. 
S. L. volunteer for service im- 
mediately. All comrades willing 
and able to devote an evening 
or two to this work are urged 
to get in touch with Abe Bel- 
sky, the Y. P. S. L., 7 East 15th 
street, at once, and be assigned 
to some district for this work. 


Sel Circle is progressing in a splendid 
manner. Although the weather is hot 
the membership attends regularly and 
jin full force. On July 29, the circle 
arranged a large Mooney-Billings pro- 
test meeting which tvas a decided 
success. The meeting was held at the 
large Workmen's Circle Building. All 
seats were filled. Socialist Alderman 
Schubert and other prominent com- 
rades spoke at the meeting. Comrade 
Sol Berman organizer of the Yipsel 


tion was adopted demanding the im- 
mediate release of Tom Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings. A copy of the 
resolution was forwarded to Gov. 


The best time for obtaining |! Young of California. 
these signatures is usually be- Circle One Jr. Kings: The circle 
met at Comrage Thomas Feigen- 


tween 6 and 8 p. m. when most 


um’s ho h r, William 
folks are likely to be at home. Saum's home. The speaker, William 


Feigenbaum, spoke on “Mergers in 
| Industry and their Relations to Social- 
ism.” On August 8th the circle is 
having a joint meeting with Circle 
| Six Junior at 167 Tompkins avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Miss Anna Gray of the Women’s 
| Peace Society will address the circle 
jat its mext meeting to be held on 
Friday, August 15, at 2147 Bast 22nd 
i street, Brooklyn, at 8 p. m. Every- 
| body welcome. 

Circle Nine Sr. Kings: On Friday, 
August 1, the circle held a social ai 
Dr. Breslow’s home. There the mem- 
bers had an excellent time. They de- 
Ulmer Park Saturday, July 26, the | cided to produce a one-act play en- 
Young People’s Socialist League of | titled, “No Damage Done,” if the 
New York captured the | authors’ permission can be obtained. 











profit and rivalry which ultimately | 
leads to war and it is imperative in 
this age that the workers learn to 


the only guarantee of universal peace. 
“The Young People’s Socialist 
and students of America to join in 


our efforts to bring about a realiza- 
tion of these ideas.” 


At the Socialist picnic held at 





the highest number of points in the 
Labor Sports Alliance track and field | 
meet. Emil Honig, a membe of Circle 
Six Seniors of Brooklyn, won first 
Place in three events. Phree seconds 
were placed by Meyer Cohen of Circle 


Circle Eight Sr. Manhattan: Com- 
rade Waldman of Washington, D. C. 
spoke to the member. on “The 
Aims and Principles of jalism” at 
their last meeting. Tonight Comrade 


j r s nhany ’ e } 
standing problem in the 1930 campaign in perhaps so many words, that 
— “Unemployment” — did not and National Headquarters is giving 
could not receive the careful consid- | more time and MONEY to the east- 
eration it should have gotten. They |©&™ States. ‘The s ment has been 
were hurried through with-a fever-|that if the headquarters were moved 

W? - . P . s firrt he on , om _ 7 
}ish desire to beat the vanishing del- | /Utt.cr east that the west would not 
egates to it. get any attention. 

For this reason many recommend- It is true that the western state ; 
ations and amendments that dele- jorganizations have problems that are 
gates may have wished to present re- | peculiar to us. It would be perhaps | 
mained unheard and such as were/jbencficial if we had some sort of 
presented received a closer knit organization amongst | 


with the Y. P. S. L. going down to | 


| belongs in our platform. 


Montreal, Canada: Montreal's Yip- | 


lof, by, and for the people: } 


;ment may be 


i its 


Circle acted as chairman. A resolu- | 


York City members of the state com- 
mittee and state-. candidates, -with 
power to add.to its numbers. 

The new state executive commit- 
tee will hold its first regular meeting 


at Albany .on- Sunday, August 17 
convening at 9:30 a. m. yet : 
Rochester 


_ Local Rochester has called a meet- 
ing of the enrolled Socialist voters of 
Monroe County on August 15 for the 
Purpose of making indorsements of 
candidates for designation for the 
primary, including candidates for 
38th and 39th Congressional Districts, 
45th and 46th Senatortal Districts, 
and the five Assembly Districts of 
the county. = 
Nassau County 

A very important meeting will be 
held on Wednesday evening, August 
13, at 8:30 p..m., at. No. 433 Arbuckle 
avenue, Cedarhurst, L. I. A report on 
permanent headquarters will be heard. 
Nominations for Assembly, Second 
District, will take place, as weil as 
selection of a campaign manager, 





Drive for membership and subscrip- 


tions for The New Leader will be | 
mapped out and acted upon. | 
The summernight’s festival and | 


lawn party will take place this Sat- | 
urday evening, August 9, at 8:30 p.| 
m., at 1457 Greenwood avenue (oppo- 
site side of Columbia Clubg Far Rock- | 
away. The Women's Literary Club of 
the party is giving this affair. Ilu- | 
mination of the lawn, hedges and | 
trees will give very nice, and pleasant | 
surroundings. Prominent speakers will | 
be on hand, including the nominees 
for Senate, Congress and Assembiy | 
on the Socialist ticket for Nassau | 
County. Excellent musical and vocal 
selections will be rendered by artists. 
A very enjoyable time is assured to | 
all. You can stay as long as you like. 
Admission 25 cents. | 
New York City 
HELP WANTED! 
Help is needed to obtain signatures | 
for the petitions now in circulation 
for our candicates to be voted upon 
in the coming primary. A large num- 
ber of comrades is needed to com- 
plete this job as there are thousands 
of signatures to be gotten throughout 
the city. Our candidates for various 
offices of the state, county and dis- 
tricts will not appear on the ballot 
at the coming election unless these | 
petitions are properly signed and filed , 
with the Board of Elections. In order 
to do this job effectively within the 
minimum time required by the law 
it is urged that every local and active 
member of the party volunteer for 
service immediately. All comrades | 
willing and able to devote an evening 
or two to this work are urged to get 
in touch with Organizer Claessens, 
city office of the Socialist Party, 7 
East 15th street at once and be as- 
signed to some district for this work. 
The best time for obtaining these 
signatures is usually between 6 and 
8 p. m. when folks are likely to be 
at home. 


MANHATTAN 

6-8-12th A. D. 

An important meeting of the branch 
will be held on Monday evening, 
August 11, in the clubrooms at 96 
Avenue C. The nominating petitions 
will be ready for circulation. Every 
active member is expected to assist. 
Yorkville | 

Some comrades will be in the head- 
quarters of the Yorkville Branch, 241 
East 84th street, every evening be- | 
tween 8 and 11 p. m,, in charge of 
the primary nominating petitions. All 





and. 16th Assembly District will be 
invited to come and sign the papers. 
21st A. D. 

The branch is continuing to con- 
duct five street meetings .per week 
and these are very succesSful. The 
branch is giving a garden party and 
dance on Saturday night, August 9, 
at 149 West 136th street. There will 
be refreshments served and the ad- 
mission is only 35 cents. The affair is 
being given for the purpose of rais- 
ing additional finances to enable us 
to take advantage of the increased 
interest the people of Harlem = are 
showing in our campaign. It is our 
firm conviction that we are destined 
greatly to increase our political 
strength in the coming campaign. We 
have at least established a treasury 
with a substantial bank account in 
the Amalgamated. Our membership is 
gradually increasing and each branch 
meeting is better attended than the 
previous. We are also training some 
comrades who give promise of much 
usefulness to our movement. At our 
last meeting Comrade Poree was again 
designated to be our delegate to the 
central committee in place of Com- 
rade Brown. Since our open air work 
began we have distributed 3,700 pieces 
of literature. 


[sea Socialist yoters in the 14th 


BRONX 
County Committee 

An important meeting of the county 
committee will be held on Monday 
evening, August 11, at 8:30 p. m. in 
the headquarters, 1167 Boston road. 
Special plans for the active campaign, 
to begin immediately after Labor Day, 
were made by the pre-campaign com- 
mittee and will be placed before the 
county committee for discussion and 
action. 

ith A. D. 

A meeting of the branch will be 
held on Tuesday evening, August 12, 
in the headquarters at 4215 Third 
avenue. 

KINGS 
Williamsburg 
Branch 


of the Williamsburg district are re- 
quested to attend the meeting of next 


Monday, August 11 to assist in ob-| 


taining signatures for the primary 
petitions that are now being circu- 
lated. 

21st A. D. 

An effort is being made to organize 
a branch of the party in the 21st A. 
D., Kings County. All persons living 
in that territory and who are willing 
to help are urged to get in touch with 
Simon Wolfe, 346 Rockaway avenue. 
Telephone Dickens 1984. 

Brighton Beach 

The Brighton Beach Branch will 

start 


to be held at the corner of 
Beach avenue and Ripple 
Nemser 


meeting 
Brighton 
street. Hyman 
Rosenbaum, two well known cam- 
paigners, will be the speakers. The 
meeting will begin at 8:30 p. m. The 

r meeting of the branch 
place next Monday evening, 








August in the home of the or- 
ganizer, nrade Weiss, 126 West 
End avenue, Manhattan Beach. A 
number of non-party menebers have | 
been invited to attend. Jacob Axel- 
rad will be the speaker. 

19-20th A. D. 

A meeting of the branch will be 
held on Wednesday evening, August 
13, in the home of Comrades Mr. and 
Mrs 88 Harmon 


. Joseph A. Weil, 





Rew Leader Mail-Bag 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


and Harry W. Ladlier; on women’s | Rditor. The New Leader: 


The State Convention as usual has 
had to little time in which to trans- 


Friedman and Bertha Poole Weyl; on | act its very important business 


Much time had been spent to 
change a word, phrase and sentence 
pertaining to abstract and theoretical 
formulae. This seems to be an un- 
avoidable part of the whole approach 
to a social objective. But with such 
narrow time limit as two days, the 
first half almost gone in coming and 
the last half in going, discussion on 
concrete and constructive features suf- 
fered. 


The report on the “platform” was 





and Charles W. Noonan and Theresa | not reached. the nominations were 
B. Wiley of Schenectady. The last|over and done with and the after- 


noon of the second day well on the 
way. Some comrades had already 
left and many were getting ready to 
leave and order, patience, if not in- 
terest were well nigh broken. 

In such an atmosphere the com- 
mittee’s recommendations on the out- 








superficial atten- | 
tion and hasty rejection. } 
The following paragraph introduced 
as an addition to the ‘ 
report received that fate 
it again for 
comrades becaus 





I submit 
the | noticeable effect 


I have pro- | 
posed it in public addresses before | 
and will do so again because it has | 
an economic and moral appeal. It} 


aims to make of a shibboleth a living ix 


fact; that this government should be | 
end that unemploy- | 
reduced, and business | 
stimulated the State should take the | 
position of model employer by increas- 
ing the purchasing power (wages) of | 
low paid employees up to the 
minimum living wage based on fig- 


the 


“Toward 





ures of an authoritative statistical 
bureau: : 
“Furthermore, that the State’s con- | 


tractual work shall likewise not op-| 


erate on a wage rate below which the 


health and decency standards of em- | ve 


ployees and their families be endang- 
ered.”’ 


Objection was hastily made on the | y 


ground that the proposal ‘was un- | 
necessary because existing wages were 
higher than the proposal; that union | 
wages prevailed. Frankly, this was an 
astounding revelation. 


peared before Mayor Walker to pro- | 


|test against the infamous salary grab 





and presented wage. figures of city 
employees that range from the high 
peak of $1860 per year down to $4.50 
per day for laborers and $1080 for 
some clerks, and $900 for others. 
With these facts in mind it was 
hard to believe that wage conditions | 
in the State were so unique. Above | 
the medley of sounds of moving feet, 
shifting chairs and subdued good byes, 


| 
| 
| 





|Comrade Atkinson of Rochester was 


|Many visitors were present and it is | 
likely that they will join the circle. | 


heard—more or less—to say that he/| 
knew the charge of high wage aflu- 
ence among wage workers in the 
state's employ was not remotely 
reached and therefore the minimum 
wage clause should be adopted. 
Shortly thereafter Comrade Julius 
Gerber asked to see my notation say- 


r Seniors of Bensonhurst. Medals |Ida Yavner Kaufman will speak cn | ing it was not presented at the prop- 


given to a mone coming in a | “Hey heey ge at ah circle's 
second. baseball game t headquarters, venue ‘ew. York 
the Young Gaote League and | Citg, in. 


Ze 


* 


er time. Perhaps so. But the mat- 
ter of*unemployment was 


biihinems ‘of the Rouse apd i ie be 


the consideration of 
I am convinced it | ganizing 








coming clear as the glaring sun out- 
side, that there would be no more 
“proper time’ for much _ until 
next convention. 
A two day State Convention is 
either two days too much or too little. 
And the minimum wage plank is 
economic, construciive and just 
ESTHER FRIEDMAN. 
MOVING NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 
x, The New Leader: 
1ere has been for some time a 
great deal of agitatoin in regard to 
moving the National Headquarters of 














the Party. Washington, D. C. has 
been so far the most favorably men- 
tioned as a new location. This has 
brought forth considerable objection 


from western Party members. 
The feelings of the Westerners seem 


to be that the west is sadly neglected | 


work is con- 
said in effect, 


as organization 
It has been 


as far 
cerned 














ain States. I fully believe that. 
It is not true that the location of 
the National Headquarters has any 
on the work of or- 
the Western And 
the problem of organization is the 
problem with which we are confront- 
ed. If the National Office was spend- 
ing some $25,000 or 
1 organizing work. and was being 
influenced by its location to spend it 
in the east, there might be some 
k coming. v the fact fe- 
all that the Nation- 
s good wishes 
some attention. In the face of 
what difference does it make 
her our headquarters is in New 
Chicago, Washington, or Tim- 
ictoo or even Denver. 

It is a notorious fact that the Chi- 
cago papers wlil not carry news re- 
leases and other matter from the Na- 
tic Office. For this reason it is 
hard for Clarence Senior to get 
tuff out over the country. Pub- 
is half the life of our Party; 
hout it we'll disappear. Owing to 
nature of the work that Wash- 
ington correspondents are called on 
to do it is natural that many of them 
would be sympathetic to the Party 


States. 





all 


ki 









mains 
al Office has to spend i 
and 











wi 
the 


lor else looking for news that is dif- 
Only recently Norman Thomas ap- | fe t 





fe t. It would be much easier to 
get news out over the country from 
this center | 


Even New York would be better as 
a headquarters. Here three papers, 
“The New York World,” “The New 
York Times” and “The New York 
Telegram” all carry Party news items. 
If the fact that the organization in 
Washington is weak ,is to be raised 
as an objection, then it can be point- 
ed out that the Chicago Party is noth- 
ing to write home about. I hope no 


offense is taken at this remark. 
Our problem in the west 


et 


may be 
solved by creating a distr out of 
several states that will have enough 
finances to keep an organizer in the 
The location of the National 

have no bearing on this. 

other hand a little publicity 

would be of great 


benefit to us. 
WM. C. STONE 





meetings are held every | 
Monday evening. All active comrades | 


its outdoor campaign activities | 
on Friday evening, August 8, with a/| 


and Morris | 


the 


he State Parties in the Rocky Moun- | 


$50,000 a year} 





The next meeting of the branch 


gust 11, at 8:30 p. m., in the home 
of Comrade Aaron Cohen, 1635 10th 
street, near Avenue P. It was an- 


special gathering will be held on Sat- 
urday. evening, August 23, at 8:30 p. 
m., in’ the home of Comrade Cohen 
at the above address. All members and 
their friends are welcome. There will 








will be served and. card games will 
be played. 

An open air meeting will be held 
on. Thursday evening, August 14, at 
8:30 p. m., at the corner of Avenue 
J and East 14th street. 

QUEENS 
Austoria Branch 

At a well attended meeting held 
last Friday, August 1, plans were 
mapped out for starting ‘open air 
meetings and. a campaign committee 
elected unanimously, consisting of 
Emerick Steinberger, Henry Doering, 
William Haviena and Alexander Ka- 
gan. This cammittee will meet next 
week and will start the ball rolling. 
The branch voted $25 to be placed at 
the disposal of the campaign com- 
mittee for purchasing a_ speaker's 
platform, painting signs, and other 
necessary. expenses in connection 
with the campaign. The committee 





numbers when, at its discretion, it 
sees fit to do so. The financial con- 
dition of the branch, due to the 
profits made on the entertainment of 
|May 2, is excellent, especially if it 
| is considered thai this branch is only 
ten months old. A number of peti- 
tions were signed at the meeting, and 
the rest of the signatures will be 
cbtained by Henry Doering and Wil- 
| liam Havlena, who were kind enough 
| to volunteer for this important work. 
| They will be turned over to August 
|Claessens in due time. Paul Kagan 
|has assumed his duties as our new 
| corresponding secretary, and insofar 
}as we are informed, he performs his 
| job very well. Watch further news in 
this column. 








Flushing 
Preparations are bing made by Or- 
|ganizer Samuel A. DeWitt to com- 
;mence open air meetings during this 


will be held on Monday evening, Au- 





be no admission charge. Refreshments | 
| 5th A. D., Branch of the Rockaways | 


was also empowered to add to its} 


month. A platform was donated by 


Sackman, our candidate for Surro- 
|gate Court, and Samuel A. DeWitt, 
; candidate for Assembly, 


Elmhurst 
--The..county committee.and the dis- 
| triet organizer expect to hear from 


| to some aggressive action and prepara- 
sions for the coming campaign. 





} July 27, was enjoyed by all cOmrades 
jand friends in the.party. Five auto- 
|mobiles each with five passengers 
| made the tour. Every car bore a neat 
|sign reading “Socialist Party of the 
| Rockaways,” and the little parade 
{attracted considerable attention 
|along the route. It was splendid ad- 
| vertising for the party, especially in 
| istence. A beach party will be held 
}on August 9 in Far Rockaway. An- 


The outing to Lake Ronkonkoma on | 


| 





Friday, August 15, 8:30 p. m., come <>” 
one of our new comrades. Gilbert R.|ner 5th street and-Avenue B; 2nd — 


avenue and 7th street. Na- 
than Riese!l, Molly Weingart, H. Tau- 


will be the | benachlag, Samuel Seidman. 
|chief speakers at these outdoor ral- | 


nounced at the last meeting that a | les. 


Bronx 


Tuesday, August 12, 8:30 p. m, 


nue. Speakers. S. Klieger, A. Mollin, 


|L. Hendin. 
|Comrade F. S. Goodgion in regard | 
/corner Longwood and Prospect avée« 
| nues. Speakers, H. Diamond, A. Levine 


| 


all; 


|a territory hardly aware of our ex- | 


}other outing will take place at Jones | 


| Beach on Augpst 17. 
| Street Meetings 


| Manhattan 


| Monday, August 41, 8:30 p. m., cor- 
j ner 136th street d Lenox avenue. 


Speakers, Gasper, Brown, Poree, 
Crosswaith. 
Tuesday, August 12, 8:30 p. m., 


}corner 180th Street and St. Nicholas 
| avenue. Speakers, Fred Hodgson, Max 
| Delson, Robert Delson. 
| Wednesday, August 
corner 127th street and Lenox avenue. 
Speakers, Gasper, Poree, Crosswaith. 
Thursday, August 
corner !30th street and 7th avenue. 
| Speakers, Poree, Brown, Smith, Cross- 
waith. 
| Thursday, 
;corner 7th avenue and ’ 
jand 8th avenue and 15th street. 
Speakers, W. Hade, Leonard Kaye, 


Edward Gottlieb, Ernest Haarson, W. | 


Bohn, Edward McNamee. 

Thursday, August 14, 8:30 p. m., 
corner 95th street and Broadway 
| Speakers, August Claessens, Alexander 
| Kuhnel. 
| Friday, August 15, 8:30 p. m., cor- 
ner 134th street and 7th avenue. 
Speakers, Brown, Poree, Crosswaith. 


Tuesday, August 12, 8:30 p. m, 


stein, M. Cohen, H. Fruchter. 
Wednesday, August 13, 8:30 p. m, 

corner 138th street and Brook avenue, 

Speakers, Sol Perrin, Henry J. Ros- 

ner. n 

Wednesday, August 13, 8:30 p. m., 

corner 174th street and Washington 


|}avenue. Speakers, H. Saltzman, Sol 
Levitas, S. Wechsler. 

Thursday, August 14. 8:30 p. m, 
corner Tremont and Washington ave- 
nues. Speakers. S. Goodman, M. 
Cohen, B. Kaplan. 

Brooklyn 

Tuesday, August 12, 8:30 p. m.- 

corner Tompkins avenue and Hart 


} corner 4 
13, 8:30 p. m., j 


14, 8:30 p. m., | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


street. Speakers to be announced. 
Thursday, August 14, 8:30 p. me 
corner Hinsdale and Sutter avenues. 


Speakers, Morris Rosenbaum, Isidore 
Lederman. 

Thursday, August 14, 8:30 p. m., 
corner South 3rd and Havemeyer 
streets. Speakers, H. Schachner, A. 
Belsky. 

Thursdé August 14, 8:30 p. m, 








iue J and East 14th street, 
Speakers to be announced. 

Friday, August 15, 8:30 p. m., core 
ner Bristol and Pitkin avenues. 
Speakers to be announced. 

Friday. August 15, 8:30 p. m., core 
ner Brighton Beach avenue and Rip- 
ple street. Speakers, Hyman Nenmiser, 





August 14, 8:30 p. m., | Morris Rosenbaum. 
12th street, | 


Saturday, August 16, 8:30 p. m., 
corner Sutter and Pennsylvania avee 
nues. Speakers to be announced. 

Staten Island 

Saturday, August 16, 8:30 p. m., 
corner Harrison and Richmond avee 
nues. Speakers to be announced. 

Woodside, L. L. 

Saturday, August 16, 8:30 p. m., 
corner 47th street and Greenpoint 
avenue, Woodside, L. I. Speakers, La* 
Rogin, L. Bright and others. 














UNION DIRE 


TORY | 











| ; HEBREW 
ACTORS’ UNION 

~* Office 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Orchard 1923 


| REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 
} 


| ONNAZ EMBROIDERS UNION 

} Local 66, I. L. G .W. U., 7 E. 15th St. 
Algonquin 3657-8. Executive Board Meets 
Every Tuesday Night in the Office of the 
Union. Z. L. Freedman, President; Leon 





jattab, Manager; Nathan Reisel, Secretary- 





Treasurer. 
RICKLAYERS’ UNION 
| LOCAL No. 9. Office and headquar- 


ters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 
Willoughby Ave. Phone Stagg 4621. Office 
open daily except Saturday from 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. Regular meetings every Tues- 
day evening. Charles Pflaum, Fin. Sec'y; 
Frank F. Lutz, Treasurer; Andrew Streit, 


| Bus. Agent; William Weingert, President; 
Charles Weber, Vice-President; Samuel 
Potter, Rec. Sec'y. 





| Betta deditigd UNION 
Local 174, A. M. C. & B, W. of N. A. 
| Office and Headquarters: Labor Tem- 
| ple, 243 E. 84th St., Room 12. Regular 
meetings ‘every first and third Sunday at 
Employment Bureau open every 
p.m. 


| 
| 





10 a.m. 
day at 6 





HEBREW 
UTCHERS’ UNION 
Local 234 A.M.O. & B.W. of N.A. 
175 E. B’way Orchard 7766 
| Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 
SAMUEL SUSSMAN J. BELSKY 
ISIDORE LIFF Secretary 
Business Agents 





| N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


| 
| Kypalonanapenes 

Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 
| ers International Union. Office, 133 
Gecond Ave.; Phone Orchard 9860-1-2. The 
Council meets every 1st and 3rd Wednes- 
day. 8S. Hershkowitz, Sec’y-Treas. Oper- 
ators, Local 1 Regular meetings every 
lst and 3rd Saturday. Executive Board 
meets every Monday All meetings are 
held at 133 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 


| ABOR SECRETARIAT 
| OF NEW YORK CITY 
A Cooperative Organization 


} 


of Labor | 


| Unions to protect the legal rights of the 
Unions and their members. s. ohn | 
Block, Attorney and Counsel, 225 B'way.. | 
| Rooms 2700-10, New York. Board of 
Delegates meet at the Brooklyn Labor 
| Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, on 


the last Saturday of each month 
at 8:00 p. m. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 

| Anum GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION 

3 West 16th Street, 

Telephone Chelsea 21438. 

Schlesinger, President, David Dubin- 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Sky, 





| THE AMALGAMATED 
| [_Apres’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ 
UNION 


No. 


| Local 10°. L. G. W. OU. 


109 W. 38th St.; Telephone 
Executive Board meets every Thurs- 
Maurice 


| Office, 
8011. 
day at the office of the Union. 
W. Jacobs, President; 

| Manager-Sec.; Max Stoller, chairman of 

| Baee. Board; David Fruhling, Asst. Man- 


ager. 





New York City. | 
Benjamin | 


Wis. } 


Samuel Perlmutter, | 


| AMALGAMATED | 


ITHOGRAPHERS 
| OF AMERICA, New York Local No 
| 1. Offices, Amalithone Bidg. 205 
| West i4th St.; Phone Watkins 7764. Reg- 


ilar meetings every second and fourth 
Tuesday at Arlington Hall,+19 St. Mark's 
Place. Albert E. Castro, President; 


Pat- 
rick J. Hanlon, Vice-President; Frank 
| Schei, Fin. Secretary; Emil Thenen, Rec 
Secretary; Joseph J. O'Connor, Treas 


N WORKERS’ UNION 
|+ LOCAL 24. Cloth Hat, Cap 
| Millinery Workers’ International 
Union. Downtown office, 649 Broadway 
Phone Spring 4548; uptown office 
37th Wisconsin 1270 Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday evening. Hy- 
man Lederfarb, Chairman Ex. Bd.: J 
Malinick, Rec. Sec’y; Ne niel Spector, 
r; Alex Rose, Sec’y-Treas. Organ- 
| izers, I. H. Goldberg, Max Goodman, A 
| Mendelowitz. 





ILLINERY 


and 


Street, 











| 
NEW YORK 
| LOTHING CUTTERS’ UNION 

| A. C. W. of A. Local “Big Four” 

| Office, 44 East 12th Street; Stuyvesant 
5566. Regular meetings every Friday at 
210 East Fifth Street. Executive Board 
| meets every Monday at 7 p. m. In the 
office. Philip Orlofsky. Manager; I. Mach- 
lin, Secretary-Treasurer. 





LOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 
31 West 15th 


Telephone Wat- 
Sid 


New York Joint Board. 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
kins 8091. Hyman Blumberg, 
Ressmen, Managers; Abraham 
Secretary-Treasurer. 








LOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Square, 
6500-1-2-3-4- 
President; Joseph Schlossberg, Gen. Sec’y- 


Treas. 





INTERNATIONAL | 


_ WORKERS’ UNION 








OP THE UNITED STATES AND 

CANADA. A ted with the Amer- 
ican Federation Labor 8 Jackson 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Tel Hunt- 
ers Point 0068. Mo s Kaufman, General 
President; Harry Begoon, General Secre- 


tary-Treasurer. 





| ata JOINT COUNCIL 
OF N. Y. 
LOCAL 101, 105, 110 and 115 of Th 
INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS OF U 








8S. and C. 23 West 3ist Street. Per 
7932. Meets every Tuesday at 
P. M. Charles Stetsky, Manager. 





7UR DRESSERS’ UNION 

Local 2, International Fur Workers’ 
Office headquarters, 
Stage 0798. 
nd 3rd Mondays 
Vice Presi- 
H 3 





meetings. Ist an 
President, I. B. Hertzberg 
dent, Sam Kroll; Business Agent 
mikoff: Secretary, Samuel Mindel; 
urer, H. Helb. 


al 
Treas- 


| 


| 
! 
| [JEBREW TRADES 





UNITED 


| 175 East Broadway; Telephone Dry- | 


ts ist and 3rd 
Executive Board same 
a. ~~ 


dock 8610. 
Monday, 8 P. M. 
|day, 5:30 P.M 


|e eaamcareet Re 


AMALGAMATED | 


AMALGAMATED 


Mi DRIVERS’ UNION 
| + Local 584, I. U. of T. 





Hofer, if 
Max L I re t 
SEE THAT YOUR MILK MAN WEARS 


Chas 
Agent 





ez, Secretary 





irer. | 


30 West ; 


OUR EMBLEM 
a oe ie ees ‘ UNITEL i 
TECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 
i Unicon, Local 6369, A. FP. of 
, Str er Algo ral n 7678 











UNITED 
TECKWEAR MA 
Local 1101 

















BROTHERHOOD OF 
DECORATORS OF 











from the earth.—Lincoln. 


















UNION No. 261 

Office, 62 E. 106th 
St. Tel. Lehigh 3141 
Exec. Board meets 
every Tuesday at 
the office. Regular 
meetings every Pri- 
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St. Isadore Silver- 
man, Fin. Sec’y- 
’ Treas. Nathas 
Zughaft, Rec. Sete 
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UNION 
New York Board. Affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Gen- 
eral office, 53 West 2ist Street, New York. 
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Phone Gramercy 1023. Philip Hershfield, 
Chairman; Jacob Levin, Secretary-Treas- 
ureve; A. L. Shiplacoff, Manager. 
DRESSERS UNION 


Local 3, A. C. W. A. Executive Boara 

meets every Thursday at the Amalga- 
mated Temple. 11-27 Arion Place, B 
yn, Morris Goldin, Chairma 
an, Recording Secretary; 
inancial Secretary. 
31 Seventh 8t.. N. Y. Phone, 
rd 1923. Reuben Suskin, Mgr. 
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of Greater New York. Amalgamat- 
Cle ng Workers of erica, 

St $ Orchard 1357. 

y evening at the 
every Wednesday. 
Manager; Hyman 
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NEW YORE 
Seite pentecnaes UNION No. 6 
Offices and headquarters, 24 W. 16th 
Y. Meets every 3rd Sunday of 
h at Stuyvesant High School, 
t of 2nd Ave. Phone Wat- 
Leon H use, President; 
Vice-President; Jas. J. Me- 
P Theodore PF. 

y~ MAKERS’ UNYON 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. M. Greenberg, Sec.-Treas.; 
Peter Monat, Manager. Office, 31 Wiest 
Sth Street; Phone, Watkins 8091. Meet- 
Ss every Ist and 3rd Wednesday evening, 
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UNION Local 

1. 41 East 2th 
Tel. Gramercy 
Jack Lasher, 

William Lehe 

Sec'y - Treas. 


St.; 
0843. 





Regular meeting 
2nd and 4th 
sday at Beet- 
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A Snyder, Manager 
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| A Homecoming 

ERE is a large over-production of wheat, 

the price falls to 60 cents a bushel, farmers 
do not realize the cost of production, the wheat 
is:fed to hogs, and jobless workers in the cities 
are in need of bread. It is otherwise with corn. 
Because of lack of rain 400,000,000 bushels is 
the estimate of fle rusned corn. The total loss 
on-crops and cattle because of the excessive heat 
is estimated at $500,000,000. Whether the far- 
mer produces too much or not enough corn he is 
the-loser, Facing starvation in one Ohio cuunty, 
200 farmers marched upon the county commis- 
sioners and demanded work at read building. 

Now turn to a rosy day just two years ago. 
It is August 11, 1928, and ifc.bert Hoover is 
accepting the Republican nomination. He speaks 
to the farmers: “The most urgent economic prob- 
Jem in our nation today is in 
be solved if we are to bring prosperity and con- 
tentment to one-third of our people directly and 
to all our our people indirectly. We have piedged 
#0’ find a solution.” 

.. There is also a message for the wage workers 
af the cities: “There is no guarantee against pov- 
erty equal to a job for every man. That is the 
primary purpose of the economic policies we ad- 
vocate.” 

Ten days later Hoover is in his home town at 
West Branch, Iowa, and his first sentence was: 
“This is a homecoming.” 

Yes, Herbert, the election returns are rapidly 
arriving and “this is a homecoming” for the 
masses who keep you and the class you represent 
in ease and comfort. If they know the power 
of the ballot next November it will be a sorry 
homecoming for you and your class. 


Our Guide and Friend 
A RECENT interview with Ford re- 
calls what the late Thorstein Veblen wrote 
of powerful American capitalists. He observed 
that there “is no branch or department of the 
humanities” in which the capitalist “is not com- 
petent to act as guide, philosopher and friend, 
whether in his own conceit or in the estimation 
ef his‘ underly population,—in art and literature, 
in church and state, in science and education, in 
law and morals.” 

In the interview Ford displayed that cocksure- 
mess which assumes that dollars and brains are 
¢ynonymous. He discussed unemployment, his- 
tory, art, economics, culture, education, literature 
afd Communism. All these are not beyond the 
sange of one man but when that man’s only quali- 
fication for-discussing them is the millions of dol- 


agriculture. Jt must 





Henry 


lars he has accumulated Veblen’s cutting satire 
is apt. 

The assumption in this country that the opin- 
iéns of proprietors of pills and soap, of steel and 


ail, rubber and-pig iron, are of any value outside 


of their own narrow range of business is a meas- 


uré of our own intellectual degradation. Ford is 


pot at fault. He merely accepts the estimate of 
himself made by those with dollarized minds. So 
he octs “as guide, philosopher and friend,” ex- 
préssing judgments that are no more useful than 
the vulgarians who solicit them. 
Tipster Government 
N AN article on “Presidential Prosperity” in 
the August number of Harpers, James Trus 
lé6w Adams traces the complicity of Coolidge and 
Mellon and of Hoover and Mellon in the stock 
gambling which ended with the collapse last Oc- 
tober and the ruin of many players. He quotes 
from reliable sources over a number of years, 
showing that the Coolidge Administration had 
Mellon 


become an annex of the gambling. The 


» family alone is credited with cleaning up $300,- 
000,000 before. the crash. 


t appears that Coolidge, although knowing 
peconomiic of aautoyen: feared a 


~o + 
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coating collapse. His role in ieeperatin with 
Mellon was to serve as optimistic tipster for the 
market till he could retire to the Berkshires. It 
worked. Hoover also had to follow the course 
of Cal but he could not forever postpone the in- 
evitable. The crash came. Millions of inex- 
perienced gamblers lost and the crash was fol- 
lowed by the industrial depression. 

The author asks, “What is to become of the 
stability of government in its time-honored func- 
tions if it is to become a business-efficiency or 
a tipster’s bureau?” We pass the question on to 
those who support the politics of capitalism. 





Jimunie’s Panic 

UST as the Tammany robbers’ roost was sit- 
ting pretty the light was turned on from so 
many quarters that the rats began to run to cover. 
Not a week passes now that “a trivial thing 
dressed up” does not exhibit some panic. This 
eek a horse doctor who is said to have cleaned 
up two million dollars in teh years becaufSe of a 
“pull” before one city department went to trial. 
It is now practically certain that a magistrate paid 
$10,000 for his place with indications that this 
is the Tammany rate for magisterial jobs. To 
ward off the curse Jimmie orders Commissioner 
Higgins to extend. his inquiry into the Depart- 
ment of Public Markets and the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures where another Tammany 

boy has been caught with the goods. 

There is little doubt in the minds of intelligent 
people that we are ruled by as fine a collection, 
of pirates as ever scuttled a ship or cut a throat. 
The system bears heavily on the masses who in 
the last analysis have to pay the bills for enrich- 
ing the Tammany exploiters. It enables men 
who in. other callings would be failures to swine 
their way to wealth and power. The horse doc- 
tor who became a millionaire is an example of 
its fruit. It is about the nastiest thing that cap- 
italist. politics has spawned in this or any other 
country. 

Jimmie’s panic as one scoundrel after another 
runs for cover is amusing. Perhaps he fears 
that one of ‘the boys will not live up to Matt 
Quay’s definition of political integrity. ‘The 
honest man is the one who stays bought.” 





IN A NUTSHELL 

















One aim of education should be to cure people of 
the habit of believing propositions for which there is 
no evidence.—Bertrand Russell. 


Calvin Coolidge says: ‘‘When the country needs a 
little encouragement it can look at the condition of 
the Federal Treasury.” That’s right, Cal.. If many 
of us looked at our purse we'd feel like jumping in 
the river. 





I maintain that by far the most tragic thing 
about war is hot its immorality, nor its cruelty, but 
its manifest and colossal futility and imbecility.— 
Arthur Ponsonby. 

When Calvin Coolidge can receive two dollars a 
word for his mush ‘and farmers get sixty cents a 
bushel for their wheat we know that the system is 
looney, 

Laws and institutions are constantly tending to 
gravitate. Like clocks, they must be occasionally 
cleansed, wound up, and set to true time.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

You cannot fool us. Mussouni is tne great man 
who brought on the earthquake. The jawbone of an 
ass still has its ancient potency, 

Calvin Coolidge says: “In the meantime we have 
had five reductions in taxes,” As this refers to the 
gentlemen of huge wads of cash you know who 
“we” are by this time. 

Our present civilization is organized injustice and 
intellectual barbarism. Our progress is a march to 
@ precipice.—John Boyle O'Reilly. 

When Herbert Hoover makes that trip to the 
Rockies for his vacation a night ride through the 
deflated wheat belt will insure no unpleasant 
thoughts about those promises of “agricultural re- 
lief.” 

If a man is deprived of the right to vote he is 
disfranchised. If he is denied the opportunity to 
work he is also disfranchised in industry and one is 
as bad as the other. 

Perhaps if Hoover will deliver another address 
assuring us that we have no classes and no class 
legislation, that prosperity is just around the corner, 
that Socialism is the bunk and that we have no 
government of the people, by the politicians and 
for the capitalist class, that will be helpful. 

The valor that struggies is better than weakness 
that endures.—Hegel. 

The unemployed at least have the leisure to figure 
out how to employ their votes to the best advant- 
age next fall. 


SWEATED 
Love and Joy knew her not; 
Only labor, 
With his hard whipping-knot, 
Was her neighbor. 


Ceaseless she toiled, alone! 
Mammon her master; 

Strove she with hands of stone 
To labor faster. 


More lagging grew her feet, 
Feebler her breath, 
Ceased her tired heart to beat— 
Driven to death. 
Maude Sansom Carter 


Don’t Be a Relator 

Workers who will not help themselves are like 
lobsters or crabs, anyway. When a fisherman 
catches a bucket of these shellfish he does not 
have to put a cover on it to keep them from es- 
caping. As soon as one crawls up to the top of the 
bucket and seems about to. gain his freedom, all 
the other crabs and lobsters proceed to grab hold 
of his legs and pull him back down into the bottom 
of the bucket. In this way they are all kept safe 
for the fisherman. They save each:other from free- 
dom, and ultimately all of them get boiled alive, 





because they did not have brains enough to o 
one another.—Queen Silver's, speci P 














Charity, Hookworm, Bolshevism 


By Adam Coaldigger 





OD pity the rich. The poor can beg. 

And.come to think about it, there is 
more blessing in begging than there is in 
giving. 

A husky with a red face and strong breath 
bums you for a dime. He says he hasn't 
eaten anything since supper night before 
last. Or that he needs the particular dime 
to round out the price of a flop. Or to pay 
carfare to a place where somebody told him 
he can Jand a job. 

Well, you give him the dime. And in re- 
turn he gives a warm'glow around the heart. 
for the small sum of ten cents—one dime— 
you -have purchased satisfaction with your- 
self. For ten cents less, you feel a thousand 
dollars richer. For one dime you’ have 
bought a place among the philanthropists. 
In-a small way ,you have become the part- 
ner of- Carnegie, Rockefeller, Rosenwald, 
Russell Sage and other illustrious givers. — 

- By taking your dime, the bum bestowed 
a distinctive favor upon you. But in giving 
the dime, you corrupted the taker. Having 
learned how easy it is to pick up dimes, the 
deserving poor soon sink to the level of the 
undeserving poor. Once there, he becomes 
a specialist in hard luck tales and woe-be- 
gotten expressions and the sorrier he~looks 
and the whinier he whines, the more dimes 
he picks up. 

Thus the undeserving poor presently finds 
himself with more money than is good for 
him and being barred from society of the 
higher income classes by the nature of his 
profession, he takes to drink or dope or 
throws himself in the arms of low women. 

In this manner millions of deserving poor 
have’ been degraded into undeserving paup- 
ers Jiving on the fat of the land while mil- 
lions of the most deserving poor have starved 
to death because they were too proud to 
beg. 

” * a 

So long as the givers content themselves 
with. handing out dimes or at the most 
quarters, the damages wrought by charity 
are relatively small, but when tens and even 
hundreds of millions are given away for no 
better reason than that the party who ac- 
cumulated them somehow forgot what he 
wanted them for, charity becomes devast- 
ating. 

Take the case of my poor old friend Rock- 
efeller, for instance. While on his way from 


Cradletown to Graveburg, this. unfortunate 
man accumulated a fortune of over a thou- 
sand million dollars. Everything he.turned-his 
hands to turned to money and all of it stuck 
to him. He got his fingers in every pie 
and in the end every mortal being on this 
terrestrial plane out of the breech-cloth stage 
paid tribute to John D. 

However, one morning John woke up with 
a start. It seemed he had forgotten some- 
thing. He had. He had forgotten what he 
wanted that money for. Worse still, he had 
forgotten how to spend money. He couldn’t 
invest his money without making more mon- 
ey than he knew what to do with. In short, 
there he was all dressed up—pocket full of 
kale, arid nowhere to go. 

So what does he do but, after spending 
70 years of the only life he ever had pinch- 


»ing pennies out of his fellow mortals, start 


a foundation to ladle the money out with 
scoop shovels. 

That done the wise men in charge of the 
foundation put on their thinking caps to de- 
vise ways and means of spending the Rocke- 
feller fortune in a manner that might do 
more good than harm, and that’s how ad 
stumbled on to the hookworm. 

5 s s 

The hookworm is mostly found south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. He thrives best 
in localities where folks go barefooted and 
privies are still regarded as dispensable lux- 
uries. The way to find the hookworm is 
to step on him bare-footed. . That done, the 
hookworm throws his hooks into the sole of 
the foot and works his way up in the gvorld 
until he reaches the intestines of his victim 
where he settles down and raises his fam- 
ily. When the young hookworms are old 
enough to go it on their own hook, they 
jump their board bill by passing through 
the colon out in the backyard where they 
lay in wait for bare-footed boys and girls 
to repeat the process. 

Now to get the right low down on the 
hookworm, it must be remembered that they 
only attack bare-footed folks living in local- 
ities where there are no privies. Well, no 
shoes and no privies are the result of pov- 
erty, and poverty is the result of Rocker- 
fellerism—that is the system by which the 
poor are robbed for the discomfort of the 
rich. 

However, instead of attacking the cause 


of poverty, those Rockefeller foundationists 
attacked the hookworm and did it so suc- 
cessfully that it well-nigh killed the patient. 

An All-wise Providence had invented the 
hookworm to keep down the supply of cot- 
ton. 

With the hookworm on the run, the South 
pepped up. Cotton acreage and the yield 
of cotton per acre increased. Soon the cot- 
ton farmers found themselves in the dilem- 
ma where they got less money for more 
cotton and the more cotton they raised, the 
less money they got. 

But the removal of the hookworm pre- 
vented the South from going batk to the 
good old easy ways. What they craved was 
more work and as they had worked them- 
selves out of-the job of raising cotton by 
raising too much cotton, hundreds of thou- 
sands of hookworm-cured tenant farmers 
and share croppers moved north to find work 
in industry. 

The coal mines of the border states filled 
up with hillbillies and jay-hawkers black and 
white. Many others found work in the new 
textile mills nearer home. Quite a number 
ventured even as far as Detroit where they 
found workgn the automobile factories. 

Then trouble started. Soon there were 
too many miners and too many textile hands, 
too many: automobiles and too many auto 
workers. Shutdowns, strikes, over-produc- 
tion, hell and damnation followed. MHarried 
producers cut each other’s throats to get 
each other’s markets. Or were shooting their 
employes for trying to keep down the over- 
production which ‘caused them to cut each 
other’s throats. 

Mr. Hookworm lies a-mouldering in his 
grave, but his soul goes marching on. Left 
in peace, he would ‘have prevented the over- 
production of cotton. Murdered in cold blood 
by the Rockefeller charity, he revenged him- 
self by throwing between four and five mil- 
lion workers out of their jobs. 

Meanwhile, another branch of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation had eliminated sleeping 
sickness in Asia when all that Asia wanted 
was to be left asleep. Now Asia has woke 
up. China is torn by civil war. India is 
seething with revolt.. Egypt is making 
rough-house. By eliminating hookworm and 
sleeping sickness, the door was opened for 
Bolshevism. And Bolshevism means the end 
of charity. 





THE FATHER OF JIMMIE HIGGINS 


National Office Contest Recalls Lifestory 
of Ben Hanford, the Perfect Socialist 





. 
———— 


By Wm. Feigenbaum 


T sometimes happens that a 


completely identified with work 
he has done that it is impossible 
to separate the two. Conan Doyle, 
for example, will be remembered 
as the creator of Sherlock Holmes, 
and Trilby will be known and 
loved long after the name of du 
Maurier, her creator; is forgotten. 
These American Socialists who 
knew and admired and loved Ben- 
jamin Hanford will never forget 
him; But the younger men and 
women, and those who came into 
the movement after his death, 
knew of hint more or less vaguely 
as the man who created “Jimmie 
Higgins.” Indeed, there are tens 
of thousands who constantly use 
the expression, who refer to those 
whose work they admire as “Jim- 
mie Higginses,” who scarcely know 
where the name came from or 
what it means, and who some- 
times believe that there really wes 
such a man. 

And they are right. There was 
a Jimmie Higgins, a man who had 
no desire in life other than service 
to the Socialist Party, whose one 
joy was to serve the party, who 
gave up time and energy and ad- 
vancement and strength, and fin- 
ally health and life itself for So- 
cialism. His name was Ben Han- 
ford, and although he was not as 
obscure as the Jimmie of whom 
he wrote. in his immortal little 


| sketch, although he had no idea 


he was describing himself (indeed, 
he was thinking about quite an- 
other man when he wrote 
mie Higgins”), although he wrote 
mainly to stir up his comrades to 
greater efforts, he succeeded in 
describing himself pretty accu- 
rately. 
* * 

Ben Hanford was a union print- 
er who drifted into the Socialist 
movement, who became one of the 
most eloquent advocates of So- 
cialism in the United States and 
who was twice the running-mate of 
Eugene V.:Debs.on the Presiden- 
tial ticket. In addition to his 
speaking for-Sacialism, he devel- 


| oped a vigorous literary style and 


wrote voluminously for the party 
press. He died January 24, 1910. 


- - * 


That is the bare outline of the 
story of his life The flesh and 
blood with which the skeleton was 
clothed is the story of a soul so 
devoted, a spirit so on fire that 
those who knew him still thrill 
to his spirit two decades after his 
death, that even yet he is a living 
reality to those of his colleagues 
and comrades who knew the joy 
of his friendship. 

One day a new member of the 
party. approached Hanford and 
thanked him for what he had done 
for Socialism. Hanford - laughed 
at him and said, “I have done 
nothing for Socialism. Socialism 
has done everything for me.” 
Hanford believed that, and it 
was true. Writing in the very 
throes of the dreadful illness that 
later caused his death, he said, 
“Not only do I owe my life to 
the Socialist movement, 
“UNTIL I JOINED THAT 
MOVEMENT I HAD NEVER 





LIVED!” 


man whg has lived becomes 5S0 | 


Hanford was brilliant, a magni- 
ficent orator, a splendid writer and 
a man of incorruptible integrity. 
If he had been content to remain 
in the labor unions he would have 
risen high. If he had been willing 
to leave his class and seek suc- 
cess outside the ranks of the 
workers he would easily have 
gained such success. If he had 
gone into old-party politics there 


'is nothing to which he might not 








“Jim- | 








| have aspired. 


But from the time he became a 
Socialist he declared that Social- 
ism is life, and wrote that ‘Next 
to Socialism, the grandest and 
best thing in this world is work- 
ing for Socialism.” Hence, he had 
no other interest in life. 

These were not the outbursts 
of an enthusiast newly converted 
to Socialism speaking in the ec- 
stacy of conversion. He spoke 
thus when he first became a So- 
cialist; he wrote those words six- 
teen years later when he was on 
his deathbed. 

* . . 

Hanford was born in Cleveland 
in 1861. His mother died in his 
infancy, and he was reared by his 
stepmother, a woman of rare 
beauty of character and to whom 
he was indebted for his high per- 
sonal ideals. 

Early in his youth he became a 
tramp printer, roaming the coun- 
try for a week’s or a month’s or 
six months’ work here and there. 
In 1879 he joined the Typograph- 
ical Union in Chicago, and re- 
mained a loyal and militant trade 





unionfst to the day of his death. 
Toward the end of the 'eighties 
and the beginning of the’ ‘nineties, 
he found himself with very little 
interest in life. A bachelor, earn- 
ing a living wage with no philos- 
ophy of life, he felt himself drift- 
ing toward the gutter—or at least, 
he said so later. 
” At this period he was a member 
of his union in Washington, and 
he used to participate in the dis- 
cussions at a Sunday night forum 
in the Typographical Temple on 
G street. He worked a bit in 
Philadelphia, and there he heard 
Socialist lectures by Abraham 
Cahan, and he met that matchless 
Socialist and trade-unionist, Fred 
Long, and between the two he be- 
gan to think along Socialist lines. 
. . * 


One night he spoke rather vig- 
orously at the forum, and a fel- 
low unionist said to him, “Why, 
Hanford, I never knew you were 
a Socialist.” Hanford indignantly 
denied that he was; but it was 
not long before Fred Long showed 
him that he was, and from that 
point, he later said, his life really 
began. 

The New York Socialists began 
to hear about a little printer over | 


in Brooklyn who was making elo- | fought with him. He was on fire. | ly. 
throbbed | three Negro city centrals affiliat- 
seemed to/ed: 
burst from him. And great as was | local and federal unions affiliated 


quent speeches on the soapbox. He | 
lived in a boarding house with 
Charles H. Matchett, later candi- 

te for President, and Charles 'L. 
Furman, He was coaxed to run 
for Governor in 1898, and his cam- 
paign was a revelation. He tour- 
ed the state from end to end, he 
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;} ALL HUMANITY.” 
|of old-timers got photographs of | 
; those words and framed them and 
| cherish them today. 


| 
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spoxe at every crossroads, he 
brought his fire and energy and 
soul to the four corners of the 
state, he poured his whole being 
| into every speech, and he made 
| tens of thousands who had known 
nothing about Socialism receptive 
|to the movement 
| Again in 1900, and in 1902, he 
| made the run for Governor, and 
in 1901 he ran for Mayor of New 
York. At-all times he threw him- 
self into the cause of Socialism 
with all his soul and being. 

* > + 

By that time he had become 
known as a brilliant writer. He 
was sent by the party into Idaho, 
there to speak and write about a 
now long-forgotten labor war. He 
| was sent into Pennsylvania during 
| the historic anthracite strike, and 
| later int> the bloody labor war in 
| Colorado. Everywhere he went he 
spoke eloquently, with all his soul. 
From every seat of industrial war- 
fare he wrote incisively, brilliant- 
ly, magnificently, creating militant 
| sentiment in favor of the workers, 

It was inevitable for him to be- 
come a national figure. He was 
candidate for Vice-President in 
| 1904, and his campaign that year 
will not be forgotten by those who |} 








His whole slender being 
| with the spirit that 


his soul, 
his intellect was greater. yet. 
was the 


| 
| this country has ever seen 


great as was his spirit, | 
He 





AILURE to take in Negro 
workers on a basis of equal- 

ity has resulted in hamstringing 
a whole section of the American 
labor movement, and will affect 
more and more unions in the fu- 
ture unless this bad habit is cor- 
rected, is the warning contained 
in a report of the National Urbat 
League ,now published under the 
title “Negro Membership In Amer- 
ican Labor Unions, (by Ira DeA. 
Reid, New York. $1. 175 pp. 
National Urban League, publish- 
ers.) Nominal equality is not 
enough, even when both cdlored 
‘and white belong to the.same lo- 


|cal as long as the best jobs are 


reserved for whites, the report in- 
dicates. - 

Although there were nearly a 
million and a half colored wage 
earners in trade and industry in 
1920, the latest figures show only 
81,658 organized into unions. Ne- 
groes make good trade unionists 
under the right circumstances, as 
has been shown repeatedly; about 
a third of the meimbership of the 
International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation is colored, and in many 
other trades colored and white 
have struck and won shoulder to 
shoulder. But among the Negroes 
as a whole there is little sympathy 
for the organized labor movement. 
They may at any time be used 
as strikebreakers. They “threat- 
en the economic security of the 
organized group. of 
* * 

For this attitude of the Negroes 
the American labor movement is 
itself to blame. “Today no less 
than 24 nationai and international 
unions, 10 of which are affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., exclude Ne- 
groes from their membership 
through provisions in their consti- 
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tution or rituals.” Some unions 
have never faced the issue, but 
have failed to admit Negroes who 
applied; this has been the tactic of 
the plumbers. Locals will often 
refuse Negroes even where the 
national union would be willing 
to admit. 

The study inquires what has 
been the official attitude of the 
A. F. of L. toward the organizing 
of Negro workers. 

“It comprises a number of reso- 
lutions urging organizations of 
Negro workers; a protest here and 
vacuous decrees there against ef- 
forts of radicals at organization: 
Segregated organization of Negro 
workers in certain occupations 
through local and federal labor 
unions; a few pleas for organiza- 
tion; the employment at various 
times of a few Negro organizers; 
and a total inability, if not un- 
willingness, to compel international 
unions to remove from’ their -con- 
Stitutions Negro exclusion claus- 
es, or suffer expulsion from the 
federation.” The present attitude 
is contrasted with that which led 
the federation to exclude the ma- 
chinists union from membership 
until 1895, on the ground that that 
union carried a constitutional ban 
on Negroes. 

“The A. F. of L..” concludes Ira 
DeA. Reid, the author of the re- 
port, “with complacent self-satis- 
faction ‘sits down,’ having actually 
done nothing. In fact, among Ne- 
gro workers the A. F. of L.... 
has less power and influence . 
than at any other time in its his- 
toPy.” 

* « * 

The federation has provided for 
the issuance of separate charters 
to central labor unions, local un- 


| ions and federal labor unions com- 
| posed of Negro workers exclusive- 
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He died fighting, for just before | Labor Congress is 
he died he signalled for a bit of | the only body which has been mil- 
paper and a pencil, and scrawled | itant in 
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| of him except most affectionately. 
| But he was a soul, a spirit, a 
| sword and a flame. 
|the older generation of Socialists 
will cherish. his memory and 
strive to be worthy of having had 
| his friendship, 
| Those who did not know him 
| must rely upon the things that he 


He, wrote a piece called 
for your Life!” that, but for a few 
| changes here and there, might be 
| fighting literature for today. He 
| packed sarcasm, venom and good- 
|matured bantering in “Don't be a 
| Tomato,” and pieces like “The 
| Free American Workingman and 
his Sacred Right to Work.” Read 


And as such | 


| wrote for a picture of the man. | 
“Fight | 


| and color. 

ee we 

| his stuff; it’s good rousing cam- 
| Paign literature and it will put 


backbone into you 


* * * 


But most of all, Hanford is re- 
membered for Jimmie Higgins, In 
that essay he wrote down his soul, 


;and as he said, so do those who 
| knew him say: 
| “I know some grand men and 


| women in the Socialist movement, 
;}But in high self-sacrifice, in 
| matchless fidelity to truth, I shall 
never meet a greater man than 
Jimmie Higgins. 

“And many a branch has. one 

of him. 
“And may they have more oi 
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